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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes a family laboratory project 
designed to provide young children with opportunities to participate 
in learning experiences with babies^ school age children, 
adolescents, adults who were single or married^ parents and grand 
parents. A review of the literature focuses on the need for 
communication between children^ parents^ teachers and -people of 
different ages. Descriptions of the family laboratory's communication 
procedures^ group composition^ evening social activities^ field trips 
aod schedule adjustments are given.' Evaluation of the project wa's 
based pn scheduled parent conferences^ student teacher conferences 
and informal interviews and conversations with parents^ teaching 
assistants^ student teachers^ fellow teachers and interested 
colleagues. Mid-year and end-of -the-year questionnaires were sent to 
participating families in order to determine their reaction to the 
total program and their involvement in it. While child attendance was 
high, parent participation did not meet desired levels. The results 
of the program are discussed with attention to possible effects the 
program may have had on its participants and suggestions are given 
for future projects. (Author/SB) 
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ABSTRACT 

Hatfield, loretta M. M.S., Purdue University, December 
1974. Development of a Ch i 1 d Devel oj^en t Family Laborar 
tory: An Experimental Project. ^ . ^ 

Major Professor: Florence G. Kerckhoff. ' 

c 

In the fall of 1971^ the Child Development Labora- 
tories of the Child Devel opment .and Family Life^ Depart- 
ment at Purdue University added a new laboratory. The 
Family Laboratory, to its program. It enrolled families 
and individuals to jrepxesent the variety of ages and 
stages throughout the J i f e 'cycl e . Through supervised 
programmi ng , opportun i t i e,s were provided for young chil- 
dren to participate i,n activities and learning experi- 
ences with babies, school age children, adolescents, 
adults who were single, married, parents and grandpar-- 
en'ts. "Equipment, room arrangement, struc1:ure and sche- 
dules were m.odified to accommodate the different age 
levels and interest groups. 

Evaluation of. the project was based upon scheduled 

c 

parent conferences, student teacher conferences and in- 
formal interviews and conversations with parents, teach- 
ing assistants, student teachers, fell ow teachers , and - 
interested col leagues. Mid-year and end-of- the -year 
questionnaires were sent toparticipating families in 



order to determine their reaction to the** total program, 
and thei r . i nvo'I vement in it, ^ 

The rational for the creation of such a* program 
came from diverse sources such as the 1^70 W.hite House 
Conference on Children, Erik Erikson., Thee 1 966 United 
States Policies Commission Report, Urie Branf enbrenner , 
Vance Packard, Rubin and Kirkendall, Annie Butler and 
Time , 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Child Development Laboratories of the Child 
Development and Family Li fe' Department at Purdue Univer-' 
sity were designed to provide opportunities for under- 
graduate and graduate Students to learn. about the growth, 
^eve 1 opmen t , and behavior of yqung ^clfiijdr^n between the 
a^es oY birth and five years. ^ These^ 1 ciboratori.es , whije 
serving both research and service purposes, were designed 

rprimarily.to provide observation^ and participation with 

- ' \* ' 

young children by students seeki ng prof essi onal careers 

• * • <, * 

in 4 variety of earl y ch i 1 dhood ^educati ona'l settings. 

In jkhe fall of 1;971; a new 1 aboratory , the Fami ly Labora- 
tory, was added to these programs. It enrolled families 
and individual s representing a variety of ages' and stages 
throughout the life cycle from infancy through older 
adulthood Q(Kerckhoff, r"971 ) . 

The rati onal i z.atfon for the creation of a program 
of tf^is nature comes from diverse sources.* 

1970 White House Conference on Children : 

We must change our national way of life so that 
children are no, longer isolated from the rest 
of society. We call upbn all our institutions 
--public and pri vate--to ini ti ate and expand pro- 
grams that will bring adults back into the lives 
' of children and children back into the lives of 
adults (Bronf enbrenner , 1970). ^ 



■ E r i .k E r 1 k s 0 n 



. . f. r can think of life as progres§1 vely un- 
foldjing, with its directions esseatial ly fixed 
\ in the first few .years , by :what happens between 
''the child a:nd hi%j parents (Coles, 19J0). 

, 1 9 70 ' White House Conference - on Chi 1 dren : 

People together, the young and the old, relat- 
ing to one another, giving and taking, working 
and; bui 1 ding 'together ts the story , of the" 
human f ami ly , , . (Bronf enbrenner , 'l 970) ,* 



Catherine E, ^Grissom 



/ 



. . . we have been guilty of trying to worw 
with the child wi" tljou t i ncl udi\ng the famHv/ 
We^ have tried^ to know him. ,wi thout knowing -riis 
mother', father, sib.l ing/'s , grandparents (GVissom, 
1971). ^ ' ■ 



The 1 966 United States Policies ' Co'fnifii s s i q/n Report 

. ' . experience indicates that » exposure/ to a 
wide variety of activities and cTf sqcial/ andv men- 
tal interactions with children and'adultis great- 
ly enhance a chi1d-s ab-ijity-to learn (Van der 
Eyken, 1967). ' ' " . 

Laurence K. Frank: 



Perhaps^ the most d i f f i cii 1 1' 1 earn i ng co/ifrontipa 
the child is -co-rtde rnuct with his interp^rsonar 
rela-tions , with adults., and esp^ciaT-ly/ with, 
other chil dren ; yourfger and'older (Frank, 1 968) 



Leonard S^. Kenworthy : - • 

. • . children need to be exposecl eai 
wide va^n'ety of people ""in our countrj 
lives can be enri ched by - such cor}f roi 
wi-th others .(Kenworthy, 1 968). 



(ly to the 

Thei r 
ita ti on 



And, finally. 



1 970 Whi te House - Conference on Chi I pren 

It is primarily through observing , /pi aying , 
and working with .others older and younger than 
himself that a child discovers both what he 
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^ can do and who he can bfecom^, that he develops 
both hiS' ability an-d his identity. And it is 
primarily through exposure and int.eracti^n with 
adults and children 'of different ages that a 
child acquires new intjerests and skills, and 
learns the meaning of to-ler^nce, coopeY^tiorf, 
and compassion *( Bronf enbrenner , 1 970)'. 



T,he Family Laboratory was planned* spec i f*i cal 1 y 'to 
provide opportunities for young children to participate 
in activities and learning experiences with babies, 

e . 

school age children, adolescents, adults who are single 

» ■ ■ ^ 

married / "parents , anci gt^andparents . ^ ^ ' 

It's natural for people of all ages' to be -to- 
gether, they should be together and when they- 
are brought. together even in thecold world of 

• ' deadlines. . . it's a pleasant enjoyable experi-^, 

• * ence"-and really 'no big thing.' It's only a" 

''big thing' if we don ' t do i^t . . . (Peters, 
.^.•;'1971). ^ ^ . 



J' 
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REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

Literature directly related to a project such as 

{• ' ■ . . 

The Family Laboratory is apparently, at the time of this 

• ^ .. . 

writing, nonexistent. The writer has, therefore, chosen 

to select supportive evidence from related topics.: name- 

l7> Some Basic Needs of Children and Parents, Communica- 

tion, Parent Involvement, Fathers and their Role' in the 

Lives of Young Children, as well as Mixed\Age Grouping, - 

and to pursue these sub'jects individually as thejNs^r- 

taintothisproject. 

Some Basic Needs of Chil dren and . Parents 

The living pattern of society in America today 

tends to order people on the basis of race, ethnic ori- 

# 

gins, socioeconomics and age. Children seldom encounter 
those different from themselves and their immediate fam- 
ily •( Frazi er , 1968), oadly enough, meaningful encounters 
with members of their own family may even be 'extremely 
Mimited. Erik H, Erikson is guo^ted as stating that he 
sees many of us as "belittling the very real efforts of 
our childrenTto stand alongside us . . , (Coles, 1970)." 
In a speech flelivered to The Child Care Conference of the 
Natiof?al Organization of Women in' 1971,. Thomas R. Peters 



cites a .phrase of Professor Urie Bronf ehbrenner " • . . 

children in America today are sys"temat teal ly programmed 

out of the lives of adults . . . children and ' f ami 1 i e^s 

come last in this country (Peters, 1971)-" In certain' 

primi ti ve -cul tures youngsters wprk side by side with 
^ *■ ' 

their mothers and fathers, becoming their al 1 i es and -com 

,, ^ •» 

pani on s i' wh i 1 e ma i nta i ningtheir role aschildre^j; 

Erikson continues, "In contrast, what we often do is 

give our children a lavish make-bel i eve world whose ab- 

... . . 

surd irrelevance .they easily detect (Col es, 1 970)." A 

wide vari ety of • soci etal forces has contributed t-o thi-s 
stratification of *i ts members and at the same' time 
Ale;<ander Frazier, editor of Early Childhood Education 
Toda y , contends that because the young child has been re 
moved from a direct contact with basic life processes he 
is being denied the range of phenomena which would per- 
mit him a natural opportunity to gain understanding of 
the world in which he must live (F.razier, T9^8). It is 
through work and play with other chi 1 dren , .through game^ 
and projects, in shared responsibilities with par/nts, 
adults, and other chi 1 dren , :youn,ger and older, that a 
"child develops skills, motives' and qual i ti es 'of lharac- 
ter that will enable him to live a li^fe that is gratify- 
ing both to himself and those around him (Bronfenbrenner 

1 970). • r -j . ■ - • . . . ' 
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It is unde.niable that the family Itself is a very 
vital and important part of the life experience of any' 
individual and the relationships a child has withiri the 
family affects the way he reacts to people throughout 
his 1 ife (Worthy, 1 972) • Hoch stein reports in an inter- 
view with child psychiatrist Robert Coles,; ''Middle- * 
class children who are ignored or treated mechanically 
develop the same feelings aod desolation that 'poor chil- 
dren experience. And anger follows (Hochsteih , '1 97^3) . " 
"There is evidence that the so-called 'generation gap' 
is enhanced by lack of opportun i t jes for individual s of 
different ages to he together at ^ the same time in"' the 
same place (Kerckhoff, 1971)" The child is not an empty 
slate on which adults make one permanent mark after an- 
other, bad or good-. But individual devel opment i s an ex 
tremely complex process hence i^t cannot be denied that 
the kind of r,el ationshi ps a. child has within the''family 
structure is crucial. Clark E. Vincent describes the 
middle-class parents has having been"indoctrinated with 
the notion that unless they are obtuse, evil, or stupids 
it is possible to rear the perf ect -xh i 1 d (Vincent, 1972) 
This kind of pressure on parents .results in feelings of. 
guilt, for their failure to meet unrealistic expectations 

If we accept the psychological, dictum that the' 
• frightened or insecure child needs not less 
but more emotional support , understanding , and 
Jove, and if parents are peopleotoo, then it 



should be readily apparent that the parents of 
today need not lesis but more support, encourage- 
ment, and self-confidence (Vincent, 1972), 

Similarly, it can be concluded that the cllild*s de 
pendency i's only half of the story of 'human relatedness 
and need (Coles, 1970), The decrease in the number of 
extended families has practi cal ly ellmi nated multiple 
motheri ng*^ and has placed a tremendous burden on the 
mother as the primary and pf.ten the only adult truly re- 
sponsible for the child (Frazier, 1958). Dr. Philip G. 
Zimbardo^ Stanford Un i vers ity research psychologist, 
stresses the "need to recapture our dwindling sense of 
community." ^Marriage counselor Dr. Paul Popenoe traces 
marital problems to "social va;:grancy,- Hig[h mobility, and 
lack of family ties.!' The impact of this uprooting of 
American families is further emphas i zed by anthropoTo- 
gist Margaret Mead's findings that the pr6babil ity that 

to- . 

J - * f ' ' 

a woman wjll^ suffer depres%4on after ch iM dbi rth ;is^i- 
rectly proportional to l^e distance from female rela- 
tives or friends. We ta]k Qf our "Affluent Society" 
and our " Free Soci ety " but in reality we are the "Cold 
S^ociety."^ Lack of membiership in a group produces a 

lonely man who will in turn bring up children w^ith-a . 

.. • ■ . * 

.lowered special capacity says George Nomans / Harvard 

socrologist (Packard, 1972). ' * - 

Erik H. Erikson proclaims ". .. ... we have within us 

not only what we are buf^what we were' and what we hope 



to be or f ear becomi ng (Coles, 1 970).'' And all of this 
affects not only the" life of one person but the lives 
of each with whom he has contact with those who are most 
affected being the members of his immediate fam.ily. Se- 
curity within the family is certainly a primary need 
(Hoffman, 1966) and unless'we make an effort to change 
today's world where parents are • pressured by a society 
which does not allow time or place for active involve- 
ment of adults and children together ( Bronf enbrenner , 
1970) then we need to be prepared to deal with the. prob- 
lems, this kind of society creates. 

! Commun i c'ati on 

Teachers of young chi 1 dren notably gather ^together 
all "sorts of tools, scraps of -wpod and other interesting 
odds and ends to provide the youngsters with materials 
to build. James L. Hymes, Jr. speaks of teachers them- 
selves. building--building bridges to span the gap that 
.has developed between home and school (Mader«i, 1 969 ).' A 

basicconstruction mate rial forthis sortof bridge 

\ ** ' • 

building task is communication for it is "the key to 
building understanding, trus^t^ and mutual helpfulness 
( Otto , 1 969 between the two most important i ns ti tu - 

tions in the young child's life. 

* .' ■ ■ ■ • 

> Through communicationthe teachercan'providevalu- 
able hel'P ta parents in underst-an^d i ng their cMld and in 

, * . ''V ■ 
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improving relations with thrie child (Todd & Heffernafl, 
1964) but in order to have this kind of Insight requires 
knowing the child and to know the child one must know 
his family. "A teacher cannot understand a child's be- 
havior until he learns the parent's attitude (Weaver, 
1968)" and she/he is not dealing with a gVoup of identi- 
cally endowed receptor s .( Gue , 1 969) but unique combina- 
tions of individuals which can perhaps be best iJllus- 
trated by a modification of Catherine Chi 1 1man ' s "Parent- 
Teacher-Child Triangle CI us ter " (Chi 1 1 man , 1 971 ) . 




Clearly, for each famrly there is a sepa/ate triangle 
which must fit into the whole which is the e'lassroorp. 
The , chal 1 e n g e,.,;;t^^^ omeVation affords the teach^er 

is uViquestionabl e and consequently, admi'tting the pri- 
ority of th'e teacber-ch i 1 d interaction, he one-to-one 
^communi cati on between teacher and p.arent is often neg- 
lected. This is unfortunate for s ki 1 1 f ul conimuni cati on 
with parents is potentially as /important as that with, 
the children themselves (Frederick, 1969). 
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The parent seeks from the teacher information for 
which he has no other source--a reliable picture of the 
child as he comes to grips with the expectations of the 
school and how he functions in a setting with his peers 
(Quill, 1 969 ). Parents deserve . reassurance and help 
from this influential stranger who plays such 'an impor- 
tant role in the social, emotional, and intellectual de 
ve'iopment of their offspring (Quill, 1 969 ). Usually 
parents' attitudes are positive and they pose- the ques- 
tions that accompany their^ desire for good up-to-date 
programs (Otto, 1969). After all, they do have a finan 
cial investment in 'the school (Holmes, 1969) but at the 
same time they have much more than dollars to give to 
the school. Their knowledge. of the child is often in- 
valuable In providing the teacher with insight and.co-n- 
sequent direction (Quill, 1 969 ). In .the"* December 1971 
issue of C h i 1 d/h 0 0 d Education , one finds an article by. 
David P, Weikart enti tl ed "Learni ng through Parents: 
Lessons for Teachers," where he peVdicts that if 
the teacher will b.e patient, the mother will teach her 
how to proceed ( Wei kart , 1 971 ) • " 

The benefits of reciprocal communication are many 

Parental interest in the preschool -group and 
pleasant home conversation about what goes on 
. at school are i ndi spens i bl e /actors in a happy 
experience for children (Todd Heffernan, 
1 964) . . ^ 

' ■ ' - ■ .; 18 .'■ : 
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Parents delight in hearing the enjoyable de- 
tails regarding achievements, interests, dif- 
^ ficulties and perplexities which their child 
inight not think to relate (Weaver, 1968). 

For the degree to which we teachers use pupil 
arM parent clues to develop a program and to 
adapt our role to meet the individual's needs, 
to that 'extent the child profits . . . and we 
can conclude that to that extent teachers and 
parents profit too (Jackson, 1969), 

Acknowledging the need for parents and teachers to 
meet on the bridge of communication for the good of chil 
dren, as was so aptly suggested by/Hymes (Madena, 1969), 
one must then explore the means to best facilitate this 
goal. Webster defines cbmmuni-cati on as "intercourse by 
words, letters, or messages; interchange of thoughts and 
opinions." -Although brief, thi^ definition seems to of- 
fer much diversity in , creative methods of "keeping in 
touch." There. are interviews which are natural, easy- " 
talking-together times between teache^ 'and parent 
(Weaver, 1 968) as opposed to conf erenc'e's Whi c«h. are^ pi an- 
ned an^-scheduled. In a report on the Infant School in- 
New Rochelle, New York, the sfaff suggests some form of 
frej^uent reporting as well as a lending library of cur- 
rent books on childhoo,d education for the parent's use 
( Grade Teacher , 1969). "StJH another good technique-- 
a'very simple one, not used nearly a-s commonly as i^t 
should be-- is a.Teacher's Newsletter, a weekly or bi- 
weekly report to parents- A teachers' 'State of the"^ 

19 , 
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Unipn' message but more frequently (Hymes, 1968)." Gue 
also cites the newsletter as a meaningful vehicle to 
convey information to parents. Many contacts may be 
simply a word in the hall or at the classroom door, a 
hastily scribbled note or the printing of the child*s 
story about his picture 5r painting (Frederick, 1969). 
Wall suggests that . good feelings are most likely 
to thrive and grdw^ when there are frequent face-to-face 
contacts (Wall, 1968)." Other possible avenues are bul- 
letin boards, observations, participation, telephone con- 
ferences and parent meetings. Although, the traditional . 
school-based meeting can still be an effective tool, 
rapidly gaining in popularity is the home visit (Gue?, 
1969). Nothing demonstrates more clearly the'school's 
acknowledgment that. the Jiome is, in fact, an important 
1 earning • environment than .teachers visiting-the home - 
(Conant, 1971). Parents who* have received reassurance 
that the 'school is sincerely interested in partnership, 
who have enjoyed casual and friendly con tacts through • \ 
notes , brief meetings , newsletters., telephone conversa- 
tions and parent. meetings , etc., turn naturally to. the 
teaching staff for consultation when the need arises ^ 
(.Quil l , 1 969 ) . : , 

The. parent conference is a tool par excellence in 
communication with parents (Grisson, 1971) but one which 
requires a great deal of skill on the part of the teacher 

*- ■ ■ 
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Jenkins ad^vises that parents bring their individuality 
to the parent conference and that . . until the teach- 
er knows the parents as individuals and is sensitive to 
and wilVing to accept their individuality, then it will 
be difficult to establish any clear communication be- 
tween them (Jenkins, 1969). Even then meaningful dia- 
logue needs to be cultivated in a pleasant atmosphere 
where the teacher i^ not viewed as an authority figure 
(Quill, 1969). A parent's ready acquiescence may be 
only a pol i te , external veneer, masking a real lack. of 
'communication between teacher and parents (Jenkins, 1969). 
"Communication becomes a soliloquy if teachers 
assume that cthey are to be 'The Great Dispensers' or 
*The Major D-ispensers" of the pertineat , 'up--tto>^date in- 
formation (Jackson , 1 969)." A well recei Ved t,echnitjue 
is one in which the teacher approaches the parent with thfe 
question, "What can v/e^ do?" Implied here is that a sue- 
c^essful interVview or conference requires something bthpr " 
than a monologue. The teacher should, M'n fact, be prp-r: 
pared to do a great deal of l^bisten-ing during the confer- 
ence to encourage observati ons of the child by the par- 
ent (Frederick, 1959). ' "More can be learned from one 
parent conference than from hours of classroom ob.serva- 
tion. " But we need to listen beyond words (Grissom, 
1971 ) . " , ' . ' •■ 
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"Mark Twain once said, 'The di fference between the 
just right word and the almost right word is the differ- 
ence^between 1 i ghtening -and the li^ghtening bug* (Head'ley 
1969)." Neith Head.ley advances that the .just right un - 
spoken word and the almost right unspoken word is equal- 
ly divergent. Observing young chi^ldren can do a great 
deal to teach us about the imp^^t of this so-called 
"silent communication" which reaches far beyond the 
spoken word. Watch the reaction of a preschooler as he 
walks through the classroom 'door. The effect of the un- 
spoken greeting reveals itself. A warm smile or simply 
a. nod • of recogni ti on ,f rom the teacher makes the child 
feel' positive about himself. A glare or no greeting at 
all leaves him feeling small and insignificant (Headley, 
1 96'&) . A child lacks the equi pment and experi ence__nec- 
essary to form^an accur^,te picture of httnself, so his 
only guide is the reactions of others to him and he pas- 
sively accepts these judgments, which are communi cated_by 
words, gestures, and deeds. These self atti tudes , - 
learned early in his life, are carr^ied with him forever 
(Harris, 1970). The effect of facial expressions and ' 
"sincerity are further characterized by these quotes of 

children: *^ 

•'» -t ' 

Child to teacher : .. "Why fdo you smi 1 e al 1 the 

time? Everythi ng ai n ' t so 
. funny." 
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Arid another child: "Mother, don't do that! Smile 

real , not toy . " 

' (Headley, ^1 969) 

Erik Berne observed that as you watch peopl e\you can see 
them change, before your eyes through facial expressions 
and g^estures. 7\n example he ased was the father whose 
face turns to stone in response to his son's disagree- 
ment with his opinion (Harris, 1 970). ' . 

We need to expand our existing techni ques , as wel 1 
as directing imagination and creati ve energy toward hew . 
channels of communication between parents and the class- 
room (Gue, 1969) and work di 1 igently- to develop a con- 
stant awareness of the effect we are^^having, co^nsciously 
or unconsciously, on others. 

. Parent In vol vemen t 

Annie L. Butler reports in her review of recent re- 

search in early childhood education th-at . . moxe at- 

tention' m-ust be paid td\the values to be derived through 

parent i n vol vemen t i n" earoly childhood edVcation (Butler, 

» 

197.1)." In support of this view one find^ that practi- 
cally all of the experimental programs include parent-al 
involvement (But^ler, 1971). In his discussion of the im- 
portan.ce of parental attitudes in relation to .sex educa- 
tion, Lester Ki rkendal 1 (1971) point's out thie tnef f ect i ve 
ness of educating children apart fr^m adults and it is 



the author's opinion that this ineffectiveness extends 
beyond the area of sex education to include education in 
its broader sense. ^ I 

Neither the school nor the c|hild development cen- 
ter can accomplish alone what thelschool and parents 
can do ^^together as a team; one siippl eme-nti ng the other, 
one backing up the other, both woj^^king in the same direc 
tlon (Hymes, 1969). Reports of success from various pro 
grams of this..nature such as the Mother's Training Pro- 
gram at the Univpv^sity of Iltinois, Parent and Child. Cen 
ters, the Office oT.Educati on Day Care Center fn Washing 
ton, D.C., 'and the Berei ter-Engl emann experiment are ap- 
pearing in recent literature. Hymes ( 1 968) reiterates . 
that bringing the parents into t h e c 1 a s s ro om a s program 
aides and participants is an excellent approach. Others 
too ^believe in the. 'premi s e ' that parent s belong in the 
classrooft and this conviction i s . bei ng rei nf orced by the 
inclusion of parent i n vol vement as a "mandatory ingre- 
dient of Federal Head Start Programs (Unger, 1968)." 

Parents play a^ very important role in Head Start 
and consequently they feel that they ha^ve a real stake / 
. i.n both the projram and the center. Too many schools 
go their own way, settling for one badly attended parent 
meeting a month as the full extent of their home-scool 
relationships (Hymes , 1 969) . Contr~arlTy , "f rom tk^ .-CAliz 
fbrnia 'State Board of'Education Task Force on Early 
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Chil^dhood Education c^)mes.the request for a master plan 
to be submitted by each 'local school district in order 
to/meet the' needs of tlie children to" served in ^hich 
parents must be'' i ncl uded [Italics miiie]."^The California 
plan will offer indi v'iducil iza^i'on , with paren ts , Vol un 
teers, aides, and older students working under the di- 
rection of .the teachei/. Jhi^ group stresses that their 
ideas are no t .new i)U t vthey believe the time has c&me 'to 
stop- talking and/start doing (Riles, 1972),. Executive* 
director of the Child Welfare League of America-, Inc., 
Joseph^ H^. Reid describes a congressional bill being i.n- 
t^roduced by Rep>. Brademus. in which there* would be . . 
special vzed social services designed to . . invol ve 
parent's i'"n- the vchi 1 tl ^ s devel apmen t , \ . ... d1 rect parti ci 
pation in -devel opment , coiiduct and overall progr^am direc 
tton by parents . , . [and] partl^ci'pati on iq- activities 
designed to assist 'parerits in meeting their family re-, 
sponsibil i ties Re i d , - 1 970'} . ' " 

'From the point of view of parent educa ti on , . i t i s 
i ndeed des i rabl e to provide opportunity for parents to 
'participate in the pres„chcol groups the i r . ch i 1 dKeji at- ^ 
/tentl. Through experience in the classroom parents c^an 
receive insights, into teach^incj methods and techniques 
such asv the effectiveness of a whi s'pered request or that 
offeric/g minimal help enco,urages the chi 1 d toward ^elf- 
help (Todd & Heffernan,^1964). In the field of art 
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misguided adults often hinder the prod'uction of wbat the 
individual ch i 1 d feel s , and believes is his own by en- 
couraging the copyi ng of .model s or the following of a 
set pattern- (Frank , 1 958) ... Parents i n the cl as s room are 
able to observe with the teach'er * s guidance" how- children 
resj)l ve probl ems and'' perpl exi ti es through the mani puT-a- 
tion of play materials. One of the most salient features 
of the Ford "^Foundati on Demonstration and Research* Nursery 
Program in New York Ci ty ^ (1962"6o) was the participation 
/for paVe;jits which it was felt hel pod -make both the teach- 

^ ers and the parents more aware* ol^the individual child's 

"'•■■^ ■ " , 
needs.; and 'd'e^^^ 1 966) , A very con- 

Crete r6a-lity problem in parent teacher communicatiorf, is 

the lack of an opportune time for verbal ' exchanges be- 

'for6 or after' school or at. a crowded ^ pa^rent night where- 
as the presence of the parent in the classroom provided 
bo th, rel e van-t o^bservati dns and shared c^o'mments which, 
if necessary, can be elaborated, at a later scheduled con- 
ference. Wilson cites, i nvol vemejit as "the key 'to suc- 

• cessful coTnmunicatiqn between school arid home* (Wi /sorf, 
1969)" and it can, serve as well as a key to real parent 
educati on ; " 

Recent research is supporti>i^e of, the enthusiasm : 
being generated f or pe ren t i n vol vement I f one accepts 
th:e significance of the p^arent a4 a model it follows that 
. .vany appreci abl e. enduring change made in the child 
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can be affected only through an appreciable enduring 
change in the persons most intimately associated with 
the child on a day-to-day basis. This research sup^plies 
the basis for the involvement of parents in many e^rly 
childhood programs ( Butl er , • 1 971 ) . 

There has also been"^ an increasing awareness of the 
roTe of the parent in the child's education as shown by 
the Hess ejt aj_^. (1 970) analysis of ' parental i nvolvement 
in early education.- The educational role played by par- 
ents is being re-assessed and, clearly, therq, is a link- 
age between the nature* of the parent/chi 1 d ■ i nteract i on 
*and certain aspects of the ^chn' 1 d ' s- i n tel 1 ec tual de vel op- 
ment (Schaefer, 1972). 

The accumulating evidence suggests that par- ' 
ents have great inf 1 uence upon the behavior 
of their children, particularly intellectual 
and academic achievement, and that programs 
which teach parents skills in educating their 
children are effective . . . for preschool 
education (Schaefer, 1972). 

*^ . » 

In 1954 Douglas completed a longitudinal study of ability 
and educational attai nment using approximately ^000 chil-, 
drjen born in 1946 in England,: Scotland and Wales. To de- . 
teVmine the influence of the home vs. the school he 
measured parental interest by .the frequenc^of visits. 
The variation in the- children's tesl;^ scare^s revealed a 
higher relevance to the variation in degree o'^f parent in- 
terest than vari ati on in the quality of the school 
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(Schaefer, 1972). In the book Children Come First (Amer- 
ican Heritage Press, 1971) written by Casey and Lisa 
Murrow, a young American husband' and wife team who 
visited forty primary schools in England during 1959- 
1970, there is also a pertinent comparative analysis of 
the role of parenta^l involvement in childr^'s learning 
(Cohen , 1971 ) . . ^ ^' . " 

Sometimes a child- is forced to live in two sepa- ' 
rate worlds: the world of home and the world of school. 
Fortunately, in many communities this dichotomy is dis- 
appearing/^ because home and school., teacher and parent, 
are working .together (Berson, 1 959 ), Sin^e the young^ 
child is still extremely dependent on his home and family 
perhaps it is unrealistic to think of his education apart 
from his parents ( Pi tcher e_t aji_. , 1 965). and the poten- 
tialities of parents should -be nurtured by the school as 
the dynamic and important assets which they are (Wall, 
1 968). M'rs. Alberta Loftin, director of the Bereiter- 
Engelmann program in the Ocean Hi 1 1 -.Brownsvi 1 1 e section 
of Brooklyn says that in their experience • • involv- 
ing the parents is good for tire children and good for 
the school . . . it gives everybody a stake in the learn- 
ing program and helps assure that our work is responsive 
to real needs (Berei ter-En^l niann , 1 969 )/' This sh i ft 
in attitudes toward the home/ school rel ati onshi p promi ses 
that better rapport is in the making. 
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The problem facing the administration or teacher 
once it is agreed that the program will solicit or at 
least welcome parvent involvement is that of itnplementa- 
tion. Jt is unusual to find a totally disinterested 
parent (Pi tcher ejt aj^. , 1 966) but'it is extremely im^- 
portant that 0;nce involved in 1;he program the parents 
are made to feel that their views are important and 
that th,ey have soTn^thing to contribute (Holmes/ 1 969 ). 
The teacher might find it helpful to^ take a parent sur- 
vey early in the school year to reveal possible^ tal ents 
th'^e parents might have to share (Frederick, 1 969 ). 
Dorothy Baruch, as early as 1 939 , wrote on the, subject 
of parent participants. Her ideas included the writing 
of a. monthly bulletin, taking mo vi e'^ p i ctures , equipment 
repair, making doll clothes as well as planning and ar- 
ranging" tran sportati o.n for field trips (Baruch, 1 939). 
Maury School in Richmond, Virginia., cites examples from 
their experiences with parent involvement: bringing 
live pets to the classroom, fixing a discarded steering 
wheel to a 'box for an "automobile,'* bringing a pumpkin 
to help the children make a jack-o ' 1 antern , helping with 
field'trips, and organizing pi cnics .(Wall, 1 968). Fun 
and personal in vol vement can add extra benefi ts to a pot 
luck dinner at school with movie or , group^ games , an even 
ing Halloween masquerade program, a spring playground 
cookout or a family* art night ( Wi 1 son , 1 969 ) . Each year 
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the Poway Unified School District in California expands 
their parent participation and then ask themselves re- 
flectively why they waited so long to do so. Parents 
have become so much a part of the program that they are 
not simply adjuncts but, ratKer, vital ingredients* 
(Nielson, 1968). 

"When parents 'have been, givers useful roles, in^the 
school, their contributions have added to the knowledge 
of the teachers; thus, programs can 'be geared more to* 
the needs of children (Grissom, 1971)." Parent partici 
pation also gives children an opportuni ty t"o 



. . . see th.eir parents in new and positive 
rol es-, gaining tangible eviderrce of their" 
parents' interest in them and their schopl--.. 
they receive more i nd i vi dua 1 a tten ti o'n--and 
see two of the most important adul.ts in their 
lives working together for: them (Conant, 1971). 



Fathers and their Rol e i n the Lives 
of Young Chil dren 



So accustomed are we to seeing the mother as 
the key person in a child-' s life that the 
father. has often been neglected, if not 
i gnored by the school (Grissom, 19/71). 



A guidebook written by Cynthia Stoke.s Brown and 
Louise C. Brown further emphasizes this point. The 
title: Choosing the Bes t Presch^ool for your Child: A 
Mother ' s Primer . Women's lib 1 eader- Betty' Firi edan 
adamantly purports that mothers, working or otherwise. 
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should not have to spend all her. time taking care .of the 
chi 1 dren- ( Daycare a 1 970)-. This idea of separation of 
roles has been with us for so long that one notes with 
agreement the point that • • • though a wife and mother 
is known as a housewife • • • there is no such word, and 
there should be, to describe the father's role in the 
.home (Weeks, 1971)." Child psychiatrist Robert Coles, 
author of 1:hi 1 dren of Crisis , sees the function of a 
father as being the same as for a mother--"a little more 
blurring of the roles would be all to the good (Hochstei 
1 973)." One father who is at honje while his wife works 
admits discovering many clues about how to handle'^his 
sons which have been very useful but mostly he is appre-- 
ciative of the closeness and understanding that has 
grown since caring for his children. 

■Rubin and Kirkendall, editors of Sex in the Cl^ild - 
hood Ye^ars , writes: 

'The early years of childhood are clearly criti- 
cal years for establishing gender rol.e and for 
developing those* atti tudes and responses which 
are. essenti al for sexual functions in later 
years (RubinS Kjrkendall, 1970). 

Thirty-six fifth graders in an upper-middje-cl ass school 
were asked: What does it mean to be a father? Their an 
swers sadVy confirmed that being a father meant ''Making 
good money and getting a good job . . . Going to work 
ev'ery morning. Coming home with a headache." This 
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survey was included in a new book entitled Family Matters 
by Dr. Laurence Fuchs. He further claims that the 
father's role has deteriorated in this country (Levin, 
1972). It would seem, however, that children and . . 
women are the victims of men's abdication from responsi- 
bility (Hochstein, 1 973)." In our society economic suc-r 
cess has become a full-time job (Hpchstein, 1 973)'. Mean- 
while, the young child who has contact with only his 
mother and other mother figures for mast of his day is 
in. fact missing many enriching, stimulating contacts 
(Keadal 1 , 1972) . . 

Many children have never seen their fathers an the 
job and, even more unfortunately, many colli d—n-aLt_begi n 
to describe what it is* that their father does- when he 
disappears to "work" each day. "A child with an absent 
father, or a non -^part i c i pa t in g father, is less able to 
grow up feeling that he can deal with the working world^ 
(Hochstein, 1973)." A new book^written for preschoolers 
and first graders tries to remove some of the mystery ^ 
out of daddies. For example, it tells what they do when 
they leave for work, what hobbies they like and how in- 
fin.itely many kinds of dads there are in the world ( The 
Daddy Book by Robert Stewart , American Heritage Presi) . 

Noting those deficiencies ". . . it seems particu-- 
1 arl y appropri a te to place young children in situations 
where they may rebate to acfults of both sexes. (Kendal 1 , 
1 972)." In addition^ to having men on the teaching staff, 
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a preschool center can encourage fathers or community re 
source agents to ^ome in and share their parti\cular 
skills or occupations with the class. A maximum effort 
should be made by the school to have fathers observe and 
participate according to their interests, ability, avail 
ability, and suitability for the ^type of school involved 
Altogether too often the father is involved solely 
in paying the tuition and approving or di sapproving the 
prog'ress reports (Todd>^ Heffernan, 1 964). The dignity 
of fatherhood needs to be regained.. Chil d ren need expo- 
sure to men just as they need to be wi th grandplrent fig 
ures, high school and jun i o r h i gh s tuden ts , adults and 
children of all ages, races, and ethnic backgrounds^- 
(Kendal 1 , 1 972 ) . 

Mixed Age Groupi ng 



Urie Bronf enbrenner charges that schcroTs-^rea4.___ 
alienation. .The child from a nuclear family is sent 'to 
a nuclear school where he is essenti al ly cut off from th 
outside world ( Bronf enbrenner , 1 972 ), sett 1 ed throughout 
his formative years in our educa-tional institutions 
among replicas of himself until he reaches adulthood. 
This^form of isolation creates a false barrier which 
ignores the premise "children need people in order to be 
corne^ human ( Bronf enbrenner , 1 972)." 
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Child-rearing is something a child can't do 
for himself. Heneeds interaction with adults 
and children of d.ifferent ages if he is to 
learn iol erance , ^cooperation^, compassion 
(Bronfenbrenner , 1 972). [Italics m'i.ne] 

By far, most exampl.es of programs incorporating 
multi-age levels within a group are those like Bank 
Street Children's Center in New York City where two or 
three age groups are found in one, c 1 as sroom . Of their, 
twelve classes in 1969, nine contained children from 
two.age groups and the other three had children from 
three different age groups each (Demonstration School, 
1 969). The Eveline -Low and Mai ting ^House Schools in^ 
England report evidence from their experiences that 
ypung children derive a, stimulus and, as their confi- 
dence grows, a sense of friendship from the older, chil- 
dren in their groups some of whom might be their broth- 
ers aod sisters (Van d.er Eyken, 1 967 ). It was the drop- 
out problem in the suburba.n New York schools that prompt- 
ed the establishment there of infant schools patterned 
after those in England. The age range was from five to 
ten years and children were grouped both by' age and in 
mixed age groups (The Infant School, 1 969 ). Montes soTi^*^ 
method * cons i s ted of having children from ages three to 
^ix years together . J. McVicker Hunt speculates that 

. . taking into' account the epi genes is of intellectual 
development, such a scheme has th§ advantage of providing 
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the younger children with a. wide variety of models for 
i mi tat ion. Moreover, itsuppliesthe older children 
with an opportunity to help and teach tfie young.er . . . 
helping and teaching contain many of their own rewards 
(Hechinc;er, 196"6)." In the Soviet Union classes "adopt'* 
other classes. For example, a third grcide group might 
adopt a kindergarten class and escort them to and .from 
school, read to them, help them with lessons or play 
with them ( Bronf enbrenner , 1972). 

When Judge Mary Conway Kohler's studies took her 
to Europe she observed that adolescents there had an op- 
portunity to participate in societyat a much earlier 
age than is generally witnessed in the United States. 
When she returned it became obvious to her that schools 
and families are no longer filling the needs of our chil 
dren. They, are not provided with opportunities .to be 
with adults and grasp the satisfaction of work- Our 
complex society with.i^ts em.phasis on independence does 
not give adolescents a chance to help out. They aren't 
being asked to. care for younger children or elderly 
grandparents and these needs are just going unmet (NCRY) 
"We need to ask how it is. that the young become aduTts 
(Coleman). '* Judge Kohler persuaded some educators, 
sociologists and businessmen of her concern 'and the re- 
sult was the formation of the National Commission on Re- 
sources for Youth (NCRY). NCRY.' s newest project is 
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directed at preparing teen-agers to be parents by com- 
bining high school courses in parenting along with- in- 
volvement in local da^y-care . creni ters (NCRY).^''In a like- 
manner, Frederick 'C . Green, M.D., Associate Chief of the 
Chtl dren ' s^ Bureau , Office of Child Development, tells us 
that their department has launched a new nationwide pro-- 
gram called Education for Parenthood. One, of its major 
objectives is to provide a cooibihed curriculum of class- 
room instruction with pract i cal' experi ence in neighbor- 
hood day-care centers and kindergartens. This course 
will be tested in 200 public schools during the 1973-74 
school year (Education for Parenthood): In addition to 
combating America's one-'sided emphasis on youth (Vincent, 
1972) programs such as these offer benefits to all in- 
volved. Society needs the energy of these j/oung people 
(NCRY) and these young people need society. 

In the Soviet Union youth and adult meet. at the 
shop, factory or busin^ess. Groups of children and often 
whole classes are adopted by the workers and are invited 
to visit them on the job, \ee them at work, talk to them'' 
about their jobs and thqir lives ( Bronf enbrenner , 1972). 

Grace M. lacolucci of theN^li 1 waukee Public Schl)ols 
presents her plea for adult interaction with youth in a 
novel way: 
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' WANTED 

Another "pair of helping hands, two kindly watch- ' 
ful eyes and listeningears, enveloped by one 

"willing spirit with an unders-tandi ng heart. No 
special trai n i ng needed ,^ but all talents will 
be uti T i zed Abi 1 i ty to g i ve encouragement help- 
ful. Eager p'arents and interested relatives may 
apply. Hours flexible; satisfaqtion guaranteed. 
Recompense: i n vol vement renewal , life meaning, 

> 1 o.ve ( lacol ucci , 1 958) . ' " 

In her report on a demonstrati on project with in- 
fants and toddlers at the University of North Carolina 
in Green's bor^o , Mary Elizabeth Keister observes that they 
would like to "inn*ovate*' more than they ha ve^ at present 
in ways to involve the baBies' parents and grandparents 
in the lif^e of the nursery center. They would also like 
explore more fully the opportunities for learning and 
soci al de vel opmen t in. a mix of age levels in a group. • 
There must be ways to be more creative in this area if 
intelligent efforts would be focused in that direction 
(Kei s.ter, 1 970) . - . 

On-e of the more recent truly innovativ'e programs 
comes from Fairhaven College in Bellingham, Washington..; 
This new project is a federally supported^ experiment in 
mul ti -generati onal living called "the Bridge." Th'ere 
thirty-three adults aged 50 to 80 pay modest fees to 
live on campus in a dormi tory. whi ch also houses a day- 
care center for preschoolers. In addition'. to auditing 
classes on campus and a»ttending lectures and ' concert s , 
the oldsters are also helping out in the day-care center, 

- 3 / * 
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an*d providing val uabi e guidance and perspective for 
. their young campus rieighcbors (White-Hair College, 1974). 
^Archibald MacLeish is quoted in ^the International Hera Id 

TribunX (February 4, 1974): 

' • : ^. - - 

.We.liV^j, jxi fa^ct, in what might be called an 
A'ge of Adolescence.' And such* an age, to bor- 
row Yeats', poignant phrase* in 'Sailing to 
Byzantium' . is 'no country for old rnen.' Old 
women eithe,r (MacLeish, .1 974). 

It is* true that we ho longeih live in Confucian Chin-a'or 
Homeric Greece where hn old man respected his-years be- 
cause ma^nkind thought youth was bea.utiful but what really 

■ \r ■ ' 

mattered was 1 i ving--knowing how tolive^-and the old- 
man who had lived the 'longest was assumed to know the 
most (MacLei sh"^ 1 97'40 but prograr{ks J jke the one at ^air- 
haven College show us that perhaps one can still look 
forward to a productive 1 t'f e af te*r/ s i xt7 . - 

And . . ^ . 

so it 'was-' in an expl oratory'** mood that we set forth on 
this experimental project. The Family Laboratory, seek- 
ing to meet, 'in some smal T way the basic needs of chil- 
dren and parents, to make an attempt to bridge the com- 
munication gap between home and school through various 
/means Including parent invol vement 'Wi th speci al emphasi s 
on the need for 1:he participation of fathers and other, 
male figures, and to examine the proposed benefits to be 
derived from mul^ti-aged grouping at the preschool level. 

38 
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Group , Composi ti on 

-The Family Laboratory E<;^perimencal Project (FLEP) 
enrolled a core group of fifteen families for fall semes 
t-er, 1971. Included in ^this core group were infants, ^ 
toddlers, pre -schoolers, school-age. chi Id r en, teenagers , 
parents and, ir. a few instances, grandparents. (See Ap,- 
pendix B for age di stri buti on o-f infants through early 
teens.) As physically handicapped children arfe not ex- 
cluded from the Child Development Laboratori es: ( appro val 
is required from a pediatrician) one family was, enrolled 
hand i capped chi 1 d was a member of the ""core group . 
Xrhe families, generally a middle to high socio-economic 
group, included the following variety of occupations: 
business admi n i s t^ra ti on , engineering, F.B.I. , construc- 
tion, medicine, nursi rK] , occupati onal therapy , mi ni st ry , 
pre-school and' elementary teaching, un i vers i ty ' counsel - 
i ng accounti ng , the military, graduate students. in 
chemi s try , phy s i cs and agri cu 1 ture economi cs and profes- 
sors in the areas of 'mathema ti cs , fores try , ^,agri cul ture 
a n d b u s i n e s s . ' . 



Orientation *^ 

9 : : : * • • 

* ■ ■ - ■ ' 

• * The ^FLEP. progra-RLJiAS deslg'^ied to. promote the over- 
all growt'h of each' individual participant rather than 
directed^ t.o stress any one speci f i c area of . growth such 
as cogri i ti ve , sobi al „ physical or emotional. The inten- 
tion was to facil i tate' the devel opmen t of the total bein^g" 
and his ability to 'function among the members of ^ family 

unit or its facsimile. Deta^iTs. of the general structure 

- ' ■ . f * . ■ ■ 

and purpose of the program wejre gi^ven to the parents by 

■— - <• 

fhe director of the Child Development Lat)orator4 es pri or 

to theif ' enrol l.ment,. Parents were notified of their ac- 
ceptance in the Chi 1 c^Devel opme-n t Laboratories and , more 
specifically, in the family Laboratory in June, 197T. 
(See Appendix C.) In .early September, 1971-, letters 
were sent to the/"e,xperiment participants detailing the 
agenda of the f i rst n>.eeting with them, "the parents. 
(See Appendix D . )■ ^ . - 

Of first importance during thi s meeting was -the op- 
port uni ty for eve ry on^^o^^^bej&ome acqu^i n ted and for the^ 
teacher^^o establish a climate for free excj;iange of*^ 
i,deas and input into^the di recti on. the program might 
.take. For example, thoughts 'were excha'Jnged a^s to how 
a)jid whan to include the .totidl ers in the acti vi ti es vCon- 
sldering that^ many^ sti 1 1 ' required an. a'^'ternoon nap. "Re- 
garding their own invo'l vement , a sheet' Was .circulated . 
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asking parent*^ to indicate how they felt they could con- 
tribute to the program through perspnal ^part i ci pati on . 
(See Appendi)^; E.) They were re-assured that no^particu- 
lar talent was required and that they need not feel any, 
pressure to come prepared to do an activity. Parents 
were also to1 d "about , the new equipment which- had been 
purchased expressly to meet the needs of this unique 
group: table games, volleyball and badmitten equipment, 
an infant diaper chan^ging table, ^^and a park bench'and 
picnic table for the playground. Finally, the experi- 
mental nature of the project was discussed noting that 
it was structured to incorporate flexibility and change 
and that parents' comments and criticisms were not only 
welcomed but sought. 

Communi cati on 

The need for an un i ncumber^d f 1 ow of communication 
was approached from various avenues. At le-ast one indi- 
vi'dual conference wa»s held with one or both parents from 
each fg^mi^ly un-it sometime during the year. Most general 
ly these were s'cheduled at mid-year after the teacher . 
had an opp.ortunity to observe and know 'the th i 1 d and his 
family but early enough to permit time to profit from, 
the exchanged' observ'ations of the child and' th.e. -prpgram . 
Several .student ^teachers matfe brief home visits either^.- 
in the afternoon or evening when both child(ren) and ^- 

\ » . 
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parent(s) could be present. In the months of March, 
April and May, newsletters were prepared and sent home 
with each family. The se i nel uded news of field trips, 
comments from the children, introductions to new group 
membe*rs , 'reci pes from the potluck, dates of upcoming 
events and the creation of a 1 endi ng 1 i brary • (See Ap- 
pendices F, G, H.) In May a group discussion was held 
on ef f ect i ve gu i dance and d i sci pi i ne techn i qutes for par- 
ents and teachers of preschool children,^^ For specific 
reactions tothe project itself quest ionna»i res were sent 
to the .families at mid-year during the interruption ,of 
classes between semesters and again at the end of the ' 
academic year.^ (See Appendices I, J,,) Most cojirmuni ca- 
tion took place "face a facfe" in the classKoom or on the 
playground when parents were participating, as they lin- 
gered after arrival or returned early for departure, or 
as they spent a few moments in the observation booth. 
When concerns or comments could not easily be -shared 
during a brief conversation or through a note sent home 
with the child a time was set aside after school hours 
to meet with the parents or contact was made by telephone. 

Participation 

The periods of part i c1 pati on by parents provided , 
frequent opportuni ti es f or communication and although 
this is not and was not a substitute for the parent 
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conference it provided an ideal situation for sharing ob 
servations or examples of behavior to be noted or dis- 
cussed in depth at a later time. At the beginning of 
the FLEP communication among parents was facilitated by 
a coffee area where parents could sit and chat yet still 
be on the fringe of activity. This served a second pur- 
pose by placing the parents in a strategic position to 
observe the routine and techniques and to synthesize 
'their potential role and relationship with,in the group. 

Intent to participate was normally indicated on a 
sign-up sheet which was posted in the childrens* locker 
room. This did not, however, mean that parents and 
grandparents who had not signed the sheet in adv^ance 
were no^t welcomed. ^Many stayed voluntarily when they 
saw that a staff member was absent for the day or that 
a particular project needed a few extra hands. Parents 
desiring to do a special project usually cleared a time 
with the teacih^ers in advance so it cbuld be incorporated 

into the activities schedule for the day. Examples of 

^ ■ ■ ■ 

the types of projects proposed and carried out by par- 
ents were photography, both movies and stilT shots, 
water play, equipment repairs, bringing in a home-grown 
pumpkin to be made .into a jack-o ' 1 antern , Halloween 
masks, baking, dying of egg§- for Easter, and the sharing 
of many pets. The schedul i ng .and handling of the par- 
ticipatioX of infants, toddlers, school age children and 
teens was necessarily approached in a different manner, 
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The infants and toddlers in the FLEP were scheduled 
to participate on different days of the week to accommo- 
clate the observation needs of university students en- 
rolled in infant development courses. As a result, the 
infants came on Monday and Wednesday whil e the toddlers 
were present on Tuesday. A great deal of special plan- 
ning and intensive supervision was required on the days 
the toddlers were present in order to provide for their 
short attenti on span and high mobility. 

As anticipated, the involvement of school age -chil- 
dren and t^en-agrers was more difficult because habitu- 
ally they are in school during the -hours of the FLEP. 
However, on six occasions when the 1 aboratory . was open the 
public schools were not in session and at these times it 
was possible to include these ages in the program. Al- 
though some special equipment had been purchased with • 
this age group in mind, they seemed to prefer participa-- 
tion in the activities set up for the core group and 
serving the role of teacher helpers by putting names on 
art work, refilling paint cups, cleaning up after activi- 
ties, helping with wraps for outdoor play, pushing the 
younger children on the swings and other tasks of that 
nature . In addition to * these afternoon participations 
this group was also present for the family evening so- 
cial events, 
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Evening Social Activities 

The first evening social activity of the year was 
a^potluck dinner held in^ mid-November, Each family unit 
was asked to bring a covered dish casserole, cake', or 
relishes of eight servings. Beverages, rolls and table 
service were provided. Tables and chairs, nursery 
school size and adult, 'were set up in the classroom and 
arranged to exemplify the pan age charac teri s t i c of the 
Project. The food was served buffet-style. The chil- 
dren made placemats for the tables as .one of their art 
projects for the day, ^ ^ * 

The second in the series of evening programs was 
intended for parents only'^'and was planned and executed 
by the student teachers. The theme was "Creati ves for 
Parents," There were four art centers each featuring a 
different type of creative activity where the parents 
were invited to experiment, receive instruction, obtain 
recipes and, finally, to display thei r. tal ent s on a bul- 
letin board for their children and others to see. Re- 
freshments were served, , 

The. third evening meeting was an open discussion 
on effective guidance and discipline techn i ques . f or par- 
ents and teachers of preschool children. This topic 
was selected, as was theevening of creative activities, 
on the basis of the results obtained from a mid-year 
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questionnaire which asked parents to sel ect opt i on? 
based on sex education, guidance and discipline, crea- 
^tive activities, worki ng mothers , racial awareness or 
other suggestions. (See Appendix K,) 

A family barbecue picnic was the final event of 
the year and this was held on the nursery school play- 
ground. Parti ci pati ng f ami 1 ies provided and shared 
food and the means to prepare it.' The Project supplied 
beverages and ^essert. Volleyball and badmitten were 
available for before and , after dinner activity and docu- 
mentary movies of the group taken by one of the parents 
were s hown . 

F i e 1 d t r i p s 

\ 'Whereas during the fall semester first-hand experi 
enc6s were brought to* the laboratory, in the second term 
this technique was supplemented by fieldtrips of a di-.. 
versified nature. These included a visit-to the Purdue ^ 
Un i vers i ty Da i ry Farm, a local pet store,. a private farm 
to see a newborn lamb (which was later brought to the 
FLEP playground for a visit), a "Moon Walk" to the Pur- 
due Horti cul ture Park to gather rock samples, a nature 
walk in Happy Hollow Park and, a trip to the Purdue Uni- 
versity Poultry Farm as a part of a study^ unit on chick- 
ens. The latter was followed by a food experience sci- 
ence project with scrambled eggs. On one occasion a 

CI 
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small number of the older children in the core group 
were invited to participate in a ci.ty bus trip to down- 
town Lafayette with the other Child Development Labpra- 
tory afternoon group. The final fieldtrip of the year 
was a variation of the usual home visit. In this case 
the children were taken by a university bus to visit 
the dormitory room of a. student teacher and the home of 
one of the teachers. One impression such a vi^it was 
designed to serve was to correct the child's frequent 
image that the teachers and staff live at school. This 
misconception was further clarified by the inclusion of 
FLEP . teachers and staff in all aspects of the program . 
whenever possible . 
> 

Schedu 1 e Adj us tments , Ch.a„Dges and Add i ti ons 

Throughout the year sc'hedule adjustments, changes 
and additions were made to facilitate and meet various 
needs with the g.oal of. improving the -overall operation 
of the program. One such change involved the age/ ^ 
readiness separation of the children for short periods 
of time to permit more advanced manipulative activities, 
work with numbers and color games for those ready and 
interested. The most drastic-change was the removal^of 
the infants to the former infarrt laboratory at the end 
of the first semester of the FLEP's operation. This, was 
necessary after it became increasingly clear that the 
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university students in infant development were unable.; 
to meet their observation needs and requirements in the 
FLEP environment. However, infants were "borrowed" from 
time to time during the second term and, because o^ its 
proximity to the FLEP quarters, siblings were permitted 
to visit the infa^nt lab regularly. One result of this 
change was a frequency reduction of parents with in- 
fants participating in the 1 abora tory as well as the re- 
moval of one of the two teachers' for two out of the 
three sessions per week. Compen sa ti on^ f or this staff/ 
help reduction was made by the addition of two graduate 
teaching assistant.s and an earl y ch i 1 dhood educati on stu 
dent from Norway. Routine schedul ing^created an in- 
crease of the number of student teachers in the FLEP for 
Springl972,tofive. 

During the second semester a lending libaray-war. 
created for the education and interest of the .FLEP adjilt 
population including parents, grandparents , ^staff and v 
students. Fifty-eight pieces of literature were made 
available for circulation in the form of books, paper- 
backs, pamphl ets. and portfolios. Subjects ranged from 
creative activities, science experiences, discipline, 
parent effectiveness, menus' for young children, chil- ^ 
dren's book catalogues, child behavior manuals by lead- 
ing-experts in the field and sex education material for 
both parents and children. These materials were placed 
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on a book rack in the entrance hall for before, during 
and after school browsing. All items were available 
for check out . 
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EVALUATION , „ 

Because this project was not intended to be empiri 
cal research the evaluation of the Faiwily Lsi:bora tory „Ex-* 
perimental Project is based subjectively on the profes- 
sional observations of the teachers and the, lay opinions 
of parents and other participants taken from written 
ques ti onnai res and personal interviews both formal and 
informal. Other parameters of measure used 'are, attend- 
ance records of children in the core group, attendance 

* ■ ■ — > 

of all participants at eveni ng soci al events and fre- 
quency of participation by parents, grandparents, school 
age and teenage siblings. A summary statement of these 
parameters and the evaluation of the program by the 
writer are placed at the end of this section. 

Core Group Attendance Record s 

Attendance records for the core group of fifteen 
pupils during the fall semester indica.te that of_a total 
of '660 pupil-day possible attendances .there were 584 re- 
corded. This denotes seventy-six absences for the peri- 
od or an absenteei sm rate of 11.5% . During the seconcJ" 
semester the total possible was 656 with sixty-four ab- 
sences or 593 core children in attendance throughout the 
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period. The Vate of absenteeism was 9.6%. For the year 
there were 140 absences out of 1,316 possible attendances 
or an overall absence rate of 10.6%. According to the 
school nurse who maintains these records this Is, a low 
rate of absenteeism for^this age level. A detailed 
breakdown of time'periods and causes for non-attendance 
can be found in Appendices L and* M. 

Attendance at Evening < S o c i a ] Events 

Attendance at the orientation meeting and the so- 
cial events throughout the year are shown in.Table 1. 
.With a total n-umber in attendance of 181 out of a possi- 
b\e 254" the attendance record for all evening events is 
71.2%. ^ - ' 

Frequency of Part i ci' pat i on 

In this third measure, frequency of parti ci pa ti oh , 
some allowance for inaccuracy shoul d be considered in 
the total . fi gures for there were numerous occasions when 
parents stayed spon taneou s'l y for less than the full" ses- 
sion without signing the posted ■ attendance schedul e . 
For the thirty-six cl ass meetings of the first semester 
there were fifty recorded participations. Of- this num- 
ber seven were fathers, two were grandmothers, on^e was 
a grandfather, ten -were sctioo.l age and teens and thirty 
were mothers. During the second semester 'there were- 
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forty-five sessions with a total of forty-seven partici- 
pations ^ Thi^ total was comprised of twenty-ni ne par^, 
ticipations by mothers, two by fathers, three by gra^n^d- 
mothers andVthirteen by school age and teen age s;jblings 
For the year ninety-seven part i ci pa ti ons w.ere recorded 
for ^the eighty-one sessions o^f the FLEP, It is noted^ 
that participation dropped fr'bm 1.38% fqr 'ihe first se- 
mes ter to 1 . 04% for the second term. One could specu- 
late that the increase in staff numbers and the removal 
of the infant? were significant factors in this reduc- 
tion. 

• * ■■ . ■ 

Questionnaires ^ ' 

'A fourth evaluative tool is the questionnaires 

\ ■ . 

which were sent to the parents at mid-year and at the 

end of the project. The mid-year ques'tionna i re was di- 

vided-.4nto two sections: the first de-alt with the struc 

/ ■ p 

tuye of the„, group; *the second', participation. Ten out 

of fourteen families responded to the mid-year question- 
naire.^ Types of respon^>s^. have 'been syn thes i zed > f or 
each ques.tion (Table 2). The original questionnaire and 
cover letter may be found in Appendix I. 

^ The -end of the year questionnaire wa? composed of 
twelve multiple choice questions and two essay questions 
The responses to the essay questions will be discussed 
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Table 2 ^ 

Mid-Year Ques ti onnTi\Ve with Synthesized Responses 




* ■ V Group . 

1. QUESTION: vShat are your reac ti on s to the age range? 

- Responses ^ * - , No, Resp . , 

...Good for younger children ' ' 1 

...Not. good for younger children .1 

...G-ood for older children " -.0 

...Not good for olde-r children '2^ 

... .Good (no* qualifications) - " 5 

...Too wide' an age range v 3 / 

■ ^ ' ■ »" , , ' 

2. QUESTION: Did you find the- group size agreeable or 

. di sagreeabl e? 

Response's^ ^ * . ^ • ' No. Resp . 

. . . Agreeabl e 9 

...Agreeable (winth qua 1 i f i ca ti on s ) . , 3 
I Di sagreeabl e ( too "large ) * 1 

3. -^ QUESTION.: How do you view the inclusion, of oldW 
' . chi 1 dren? , *^ . N 

Responses , , No . Resp . 

.More needed V, ' , 1 . 

. G 0 0 d a s . i t i s . * 5 v 

. Impract i cal . . 'V 

. Indi f f erent J / 

.•Question misinterpreted ; 3. 

4. QUESTION: Is th-e 2:00 to 4:15 hoiir good or bad for 

. you 3 yo.ur child? " / ' 

. Res.ponses 4 ' ' ■ ^Q- Re's p . 

_^ I lip ^ 

...Good.' > 
t..-ad (no recommendation) ' ■ •'1 

5 .. . Too 1 a,te • ' • ' , ^ 

. . . Prefer a.m. ^ 1 
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, TabTe:2 (con>'-d) 

^ . \'' 

1. QUESTION: What is your reaction to the amoung of 



parent n vol vement? 

s ^ " . ■ 

Responses ^ No. Resp > 

... More needed 2 

. • . Go ad a s i t i s ' 5 

. . .See no val ue . ' .,1 

...Schedule does not permit participation . 1 

. . .No ^ response * 1 " 

2. QUESTION: Was the experience profitable: 

Responses No. Resp . 

...For you (the parent) YES - . 6 

NO 2 

.x.For your child YES '6 

, NO / ' 1 

. . . For the group ^ YES ,1 

NO 1 " 

. . .No,, response 1 

3. QUESTION: Should the parent participation be required? 

Kesponses No. Resp . 

/;..YE^ z 

. . .Possibly . '1 

\. . .NO .6 . 
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in the author's summary. The questionnaire was completed 
by thirteen of the fifteen families enrolled in the pro- 
gram. Their responses to the mul ti pi e choi ce items are 
represented in Table 3. The compl ete" questi onnai re can 
be found in Appendix J. ' ^ - 

o 

' Conferences and Informal Conversati ons ' 

Various aspects of the program were evaluated dur- 
ing the course of the year by means. of rer^lar student 
teacher conferences , schedul ed parent conferences and 
informal conversations with student teachers , graduate 
tera-e+Hing assistants, parents, fellow teachers and inter- 
ested colleagues. . 

From the student teachers came comments and criti- 
cisms both in conferences and conversations relating 
primarily to their ability to function effectively in 
the FLEP /envi ronment . Several reported at the end of 
their FLEP experience that the^ had embarked on their 
student teaching assignment in the Family Laboratory 
with apprehension and a lack of self-confidence. This 
they attributed partially to the uncertainties of and 
lack of preparation in dealing s,o closely with; parents. 
An example of this was noted in the behavior of a large 
.number of'the student teachers during the first few_ses- 
sions of their student teach-ing experience. The stu- 
dents would quickly absent themselves when it appeared 
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that it was going to be necessary to offer guidance or 
discipline to a child whose parent(s) were present. Al- 
though this is not in itself a ^nique observation of a 
beginning student teacher (th'ere are often parents in 
the observation booth at the Cjhild Development Labora- 
tories) the rapidity at which this phenomenon disap- 
peared in the FLEP setting appeared s i gn i fi cant . Most 
student teachers reported very positive feelings about 
parent relationships at the end of their FLEP experience 
and noted the contribution the close parent family con- 
tacts provided for them in their understanding and abil- 
ity to deal with the children in the core group* 
• • §.ach student teacher was required soon after the 
beginning of her FLEP assignment to select two children 
from the core group for close observation. The student 
.took notes on these children, recorded their strengths, 
weaknesses, favorite activities, special playmates^ 
their social adjustment within the group, how they re- 
solved conflicts, their general temperament and ability 
to care for their own basic needs. These observations 
were shared and discussed with the teaching staff. 
When possible the student was invited^ to observe and/or 
participate in the parent co^nference of the children she 
had chosen to observe. In a few instances the student 
teachers alsomade informal home vis i ts of a social 
rather than conference nature with one or both of t-heir 
se 1 ec ted f ami lies. 
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A general consensus among the student teacher 
group as a whole was that the V^esence of the toddlers 
one day per week afforded them a significant challenge 
for planning and supervision.. One student expres sed 
concern not only at this but that a FLEP Student teach- 
ing assignment in general required more time and planning 
than might another placement. At the final conference 
she reported that although she found the time and effort- 
required to be a worthwhile investment and the FLEP ex- 
perience to have been profitable she would not want to 
be assigned to teach in a similar set of circumstances. 

Undeniably this is not a classroom situation that 
has equal appeal for all teachers. However, with the 
growing trend toward open classrooms where teachers are 
dealing with two or more age levels at the same time and" 
the increasing interest of parents in how their tuition 
or school tax dollars are being invested toward meeting 
the educational needs of their children, one might want 
to explore the advantages and profits .to be gleaned from' 
a more comprehensive student teaching experience with 
mixed ages and frequent parent contact such as could^be 
found in the Family Laboratory.' 

The graduate teaching assistants reported, as did 
the student teachers, that the presence of the parents/ 
grandparents was a 'new and, at times, difficult adjust- 
inent for them. Until it became clear that their role 
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dici not change because other members of the families 
were in- attendance they found the guidance of a child 
whose parent was present to be delicate. Through dis- 
cussion it was pointed out that the use of effective 
guidance techniques by the staff in the presence of the 
parents is in fact another form of parent education. 
In support of this observation several parents remarked 
that they had been able to see how it is much more ef- 
fective, for example, to tell a child what he can do 
rather than what he cannot do,-. A sample would be: .*'You 
can come down the slide feet first on your bottom, your 
back or your tummy." Yather than "Don*t walk up the 
slide! Don^t come down head first! You can ' t' come down 
on your knees ! " 

Time was regularly spent after each session to dis 
cuss among the staff, student teachers, graduate teach- 
ing assistants and other interested colleagues the pro- 
ceedings and problems of the, day./ Ideas were shared, 

/ 

techniques reviewed, solutions X^gg^sted, schedule re- 
arrangements discussed and the plan for the next day re- 
viewed. Most of those i n vol ve.d in these reflection/ 
planning times agreed that they were, val uabl e and their 
regularity essential. ^ . 

The parents were in an advantaged position to ob- 
serve closely and cri ti cal 1 y the development of the pro- 
gram for they could be- present in the classroom without 
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the administrative or supervisory responsibilities of 
the staff or student teachers. Their comments and re- 
actions are discussed by age groupings: infants and 
toddlers, core group, school age and teens, parents and 
grandparents. 

Regarding the youngest members of the FLEP it was 
suggested by' two parents th^at the presence of babies 
and toddlers required too. much adul t ^ atten ti on and was 
generally disruptive. It^.might be well to note that one 
was the parent of an only chil'd and that neither had a 
baby or toddler in the group.. Another felt that during 
the first semester the number of staff was inadequate 
to deal with demands of infants and toddlers In addition 
to the core gro'up. (As mentioned earlier this was reme- 
died by additional staff and student teachers for the 
second semester.) The parents of the babies and tod- 
'^^lers were unanimous in their positive reactions to the 
advantages their youngsters seemed to derive from a 
mixed age setting. 

The feedback on the core group was frequently di- 
rected at the seemingly disproportionate number of bene- 
fits for the younger members of a mixed age group as op- 
posed to the older segment or, in- this case, those four 
years and above . One parent express-ed that in her opin- 
ion it was virtually impossible to stimulate the older 
children to their full potential while meeting the needs 
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of the younger ones. Even though the removal of the 
babies to the Infant Laboratory at the end of the first 
semester was regretful it did release adult time for 
core group needs, on those two days per week when they 
would normally have been present. A real effort was 
made by the staff and student teachers as aVesult of 
the above commentaries to guard against planning activi- 
ties geared at less than the capabilities of the indi- 
vidual members of the group. As mentioned earlier the 
group was separated on occasion to permit specialized 
readiness programming. ^ 

The involvement of school age children and teen- 
agers was, by necessity, limited. There was some dis- 
cussion with the parents about the possibility of occa- 
sionally changing th,e program hours in order to permit 
greater participation by this age elem'ent but.the fdea 
was di smi ssed as impracti cal 'Their presence was well 
received when they were available for parti ci pa.ti on and 
parents seemed to feel that, as often with themselves, 
they were there a^ often as schedules would permit. 

During their parent conference, one enthusiastic 
couple commended the pr^ogram and said that they felt 
i,ts potential could be even greater if more of the par- 
ents were willing to give more time and effort toward > 
its development. Most parents did notshare this point 
of view. It was of ten ^remarked , nevertheless, that the 
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opportunity to see one's child in a new environment and 
how he reVates to others was enlightening. One mother 
of a young three year old stated that she found her 
child reassured by her presence and felt that her par- 
ticipation aided an early adjustment to his first school 
experience. By contrast, another mother remarked that 
she didn't need parti ci pati o'n . . . she gets her fill 
of parent/child relationships at home. Several parents 
cited shared school experiences as increasing compata- 
bility with their children. Parents also reiterated the 
advantages of knowing their childrens' school mates and 
becoming acquainted with other parents and the teaching 
staff. Interesting to note is the fact that those par- 
ents who participated the most in the program were those 
who had more positive attitudes about its value and po- 
tential. 

The presence of grandparents or thei^r^ age- equiva- 
lent was most favorably received. Most of the comments 
in this regard were in expressing disappointment that 
the participation of this age element, was not more fre- 
quent. The high mobility of the residents of a univer- 
sity community or almost any community in recent years 
seriously reduces ,the number of extended families for a 
project such as this to draw from. The group had one 
set of natural grandparents living in the community, one 
grandmother who participated while visiting her family 
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and one "borrowed" grandmother. The Tatter's children 
lived far aw^y and she enjoyed the opportunity of com- 
ing With friends who were enrolled in the FLEP. -This 
type'of participant offers- the >greatest potential of un- 
tapped resources to supply a simulated grandparent popu- 
lation. 

Observations and Concl u s ions 

The foregoing sections have treated without com- 
ment and i nterpretati on, the various parameters -of sub- 
jective measure provided by parents and other partici- 
pants in the FLEP. In this section an at'tempt is made, 
to collate these responses and to evaluate' the predomi- 
nant ^response trends in terms of the project dTrector'^ 
insights and professional values as sheconceived the_. 
intent an.d purpose of the FLEP, ' 

Ques ti onnai res . ' , 

Included -in the mid-year questionnaire was an in- 
terest survey that sought to elicit topics ab^out which 
the parents would be interested in learni.ng more during 
a non-school afternoon .or an evening session. (See Ap- 
pendix K.) Parents were requested to react to the fol- 
lowing selected topics- by indicating a h.igh, miEdiumtOr 
low level of interest:' sex education, guidanpe and 
discipline, creative activities, wprking mothers, racial 
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awareness. They were also asked to suggest other topics 
for consideration. The results are shown in Table 4. 

Tabie 4 







.High 


Med: 


• Low 


Sex Education 




2 • 


6 


2 


Guidance and Discipline^ 




9 




0 


Creative Activities 




7 


4 


1 


Working Mothers 




3 


4 


4 


Racial Awareness 




1 


5 


4 



There were two addi ti onal suggesti ons : rel ati ons' be- 
tween familymembers--sibling rival ry, mother-son, 
father-daughter and early learning, reinforcement tech- 
niques fol 1 owi ng di recti ons , 

Guidance and discipline received the highest de- 
gree of i n teres t "wi th nine placing it at the highest 
level and four at medium. The two adxJed suggestions 
were indirectly related to that general topic as well. 
Although creative activities, the second ranked favor- 
ite topic, could be effectively presented at any time 
during the school year 1n retrospect it was unfortunate 
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that a guidance and discipline session was not held eai^ly 
in the year soon after the-^project began. Although th-e • 
parents were able to. observe pos i ti ve gu i dance tech- 
niques and effective discipline measures throughout the 
year, a preliminary schooling in discipline theory fol- 
lowed occasional ly by informal refresher discussions .and 
on-the-spot i (fenti f i cat i on of specifically noted tech- 
niques perhaps woul d have helped the parents toassimi-*^ 
"Tate more thoroughly an understanding ' of the theory and 
pract^ice of effective disciplinary procedures. An/in- 
teresting adjunct might be a w.arm^up panel of parents 
from the diverse cultures' which are s^ often present in 
a university laboratory pre-school to di.scuss child rear- 
ing practices in their native cultures. 

Question number four on the mid-year ques tioni^ai re 
asked if the hours of 2:00 p.m. to 4ol5 p.m. were agree- 
able fcJr the*'parents and their children. Only three out 
of eleven responding reacted po s i ti ve ly ' to the question 
with six rep„orting that the hours were too late. One 
indicated a preference for a morning session and one 
stated that the time was not good but the person react- 
ing thus failed to offer an alternative. Some reasons 
cited by parents for desiring the change were that the 
2:00 hoi^-r allows time for a rast but not a full nap, the 
4:15 departure i s^ too late and more tiring for the chil- 
dren, 2:00 IS too long to wait after lunch for school 
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to start, 4:15 is too late to pTay with neighborhood 
children, 2-4:15 breaks ^up the whol e af terrvdon and makes- 
it difficult to schedule for younger and older siblings. 
Although it was impossible to make an immediate change 
in the program hours the Child Development Laboratories 
were able to adjust the times of the afternoon se^ions 
beginning with th e f 61 1 owi ng ' f al 1 seme s ter . The meet- 
ing times were 1:15 p..m. to '3:30 p.m. 

The second item under parent 'parti ci pati on on the 

— 0 - - 

same questionnaire asks if the experience of participate^ 
ing was a profitable one. The synthesized responses can 
be found under Question Two in Table 2. The majority of 
the replies, to t-his item were favorable toward the ex- 
perience-both for the parents and children. The only 
suggested value for the group as a whole was the addi- 
tional pair of hands, it provided. The range of re- 
sponses on the value to the parent and child was more 
extensive but nevertheless disappointing in the lack of 
insight they demonstrated into, such factors as the' real 
purpose and goals anticipated for this type of inter- 
action. Paraphrased samples of typica.l responses are: 

A; I wa.s unable to participate but my husband did go 

once and fou^nd the- e)^fieri ence qui te profitable. \' 

B. 'Yes, profitable for motrier. Father unable to ppir-^ 

ti ci pate . ^ 7 * ^ 

C. Yes, for me.* I became acquainted with the teachers 
and the other child.ren. I don't know abo-ut the^ 
child; I think so 
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'D. .Yes, for „m^, BUt I parti c i pated fa i rl y often (to 
look after toddlers) and it may have beeh^ too often 
for'my "regular group*" [core group] child who needs 
more experience W/ith^peers apd perhaps less with me \ 
and other adults . 

E. Vecy definitely the exp*erience was profitable for > 
my ch i 1 d . 

P. Our 2 year old loved it. I dan*t think I, gained 
anything p-ersojially a'nd I don't think my husb^and 
cjid, 

G. Our toddVer enjoyed the intellectual' & social stimu- 
lation. I would have likejl it more if more parents. 

had joined in* wi.th* my enthusiasm. 

H. Personal ly I don*t see any^'value. Normally chil- 
dren receive pi en^ty -of parent involvement at home 

'^and -it's good for them to get away from these rela-' 
tionships occasionally: They tend to cling to their 
own parents so- I can*t,see much value to the group 
' as a whole.. And the parent tend's to supervise, 
direct, help & .discif^l ine heV own child as"at home'', 
^As a parent' I get al l^the- ch i 1 d rel ationshi p at home 
that I need' or want.., ■ . ' ' 

!• Yes, for myself and our children especially the 
younger ones who are reassured to see me there at 
least part of the time, 
'• " . » • * 

Had Question Two asked "why" ^r ;"how" was the experience 

profitable or not prof itabl e these answers might have 

been more insightful . An attempt -to word the questions 

so as to elicit r^^esponses more along the lines of the 

goals set for the project would have given the respond- 

ers more clear guidelinesM'n completing tKe. questionnaire 

RespQnse H (and F as we'll) are such, that qne is 

provoked to assume.a position and ta ke ' i s s ue .. Admitted - 

ly, the positive- p6tential of any int-eraction fa'^des 

rapidly when a member enters into the circumstances wi th 

a negative attitude toward its value. It ts' virtually 
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impossiblej however, to have a void social experience 
unless one is blind, deaf and is able to isolate him- 
self from physical contact with the other members of 
the group. The untrained lay person is not expected to 
be able to specify and identify the types and values of 
all the interactions he encounters in a pre-school set- 
ting or otherwise for that matter but this does not pre- 
elude their occurring or that he cannot/ prof i t from that 
which has no name for him. The classroom provides an 
opportuni ty f or parents to see their child(ren) in a new 
environment. Without labe.ling it as such they can note 
the difference in social achievement between the child 
who resolves conflicts with words and the one who uses 
fists, feet or tears. Perhaps the^e parents do believe 
that their child(ren) receive adequate parental involve- 
ment at home but if the attitude is such that they feel 
that they get all the child relationship at h^'ome that 
they want or need then the question of quantity *vs qual- 
ity of those relationships niust be raised. Few parents, 
would presume to know all there is to know about child 
development and negate the possibility that something 
could be gained througti a new shared experience with 
thei r chi Id . 

If one truly believes that •'more attention must 
be paid to the V'alue to be derived through parent, in- 
volvement in early childhood education" (Butler, 1971) 
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then the question must be asked if parent participation 
should be a requirement* Out of ten responses to this 
item in the mid-year FLEP questionnaire three were in 
favor of requiring participation, one said possibly and 
six answered, negati vely. Some additional accompanying 
comments were: 



.it would be difficult to require part i ci patyi on 
of parents who work. / 

.fathers should participate more because cf>i 1 - 
dren are ;iormally at home all day with th^ir 
mothers. / 

/ 

.participating once or twice' a semester wOuld 
.5.uf f i ce . 



shall we say encouraged?. 



Yes--that's the only way to get the gro'up going 
in the direction we des i re-"a f ul 1 fami/ly proj- 
ect and a close feeling of working, playing, 
interacting and love together --real ly k secur- 
ity to al 1 of us . ' j 
. ■ •/ 
No!--I feel- that, for some it would cease to be 
a joy. / ' 



The composite of these remarks reflects/ the con- 
flict experienced by the writer as well. Parents were 
enrolled in the program with a full understanding that 
their participation was an integral part of |the project. 
The choice was up to them and their acceptaj'ice wa~s under 
stood as an acknowledgment of that commitmq^nt. Partici- 
pation was therefore left on a voluntary b^sis so that 
■parents could work it into their schedules/ at their 
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convenience. Records of the frequency of participation 
of parents and grandparents show that the highest n^m-- 
ber for one family for one semester was six participa- 
tions. Two families enrolled for one semester each did 
not participate at all. The highest total number of 
participations by parents and grandparents of one fam- 
ily for the year was ten followed by two families who 
each had participated eight times during the year. Con 
sidering the entire program consisted of eighty-one ses 
sions, the average numb^er of participations per family 
(5.28) seems to reflect a relatively low response to a 
program commitment. 

The format of the questionnaire used at the end o 
the year was practical in that it was possible to tabu- 
late the results and perceive a relatively clear over- 
view of the program as defined by the questionnaire 
items. The responses signaling the value of the FLEP 
were as follows: 45.5% highly favorable; 28.8% favor- 
able. There were no neutral or unfavorable reactions 
to either the curriculum items (general curriculum, 
field tri ps , newsl etters ) or the parent/family activi- 
ties (lend inglibra ry, cireative night* guidance and 
discipline discussion, fall potluck, and barbecue cook- 
out). 

At the end of the questionnaire the parents were 
asked to comment on how they felt all family members 
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could have been more beneficially involved. Six of the 
fifteen families responded to this item and the consen- 
sus was that they felt that the amount of involvement 
was good and/or adequate as.it was al though * three indi- 
cated that they would have preferred to be more involved 
but work schedules and other commitments would not per- 
mit. One suggested mother's coffees as an additional 
means of involvement and another added that her husband 
might* have enjoyed a fieldtrip if he had been able* to 
arrange his schedule differently. 

Item 14 on the questionnaire asked for further com 
ments, pro or con, on the multiple choice questionnaire 
items or other related topics'* The disparate respr*onses 
ranged from praise for the program and its benefits, 
the significant losses for the four year old in a mixed 
age setting as opposed to the advantages their presence 
provides for the two year olds, criticism toward the 
presence of too many adults (in contrast to the comments 
from the m4 d-year ques ti onna i re ) , to 'en j oyment of f ami ly 
nights and meeting and talking with so many of the par- 
ents. Of particular interest was the following commen- 
tary: . ' 

My preschool children sjidw interest in old 
people. We have no cont'Bct with any elderly 
. people which I feel may be a common thing. 
Is .there some way a child's curiosity about 
getting old, what it is like to be old, etc., 
etc., etc. could be given an opportunity to 
see learn? The concept of a family' is 

"incomplete without people of all ages* ' 
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Participation 

In the mid-year questionnaire one parent expressed 

♦ 

the opinion that in a participation program the child 
tends to. cling to their own parent and the parent is in- 
clined to supervise, direct, help and discipline their 
own child. The question is asked "Does parent partici- 
pation usurp the authority of the teacher?^' It is sug- 
gested that ideally it is always the teacher who as- 
sumes the responsibility for the child and the curricu- 
lum but the more skillful she is the better she Will be 
able to blend the parents and their contributions into 
the substance of the program (Berson, 1959). The pri- 
mary problem facing a project wh i ch enrol I s f ami 1 i es is 
how to comfortably and effectively involve the individu- 
al family members into a program which .is primarily.de- 
signed for a core group of preschool ch i 1 dren • 

A la'issez faire approach to the participation of 
the extraneous family members or those outside of the 
•core group could easily lead to frustration. The 
teacher canno-t assume that her expectations will be re- 
alized without some form of direction. Although it was 
not dori- for the FLEP it is recommended that sometime 
during the orientation meeting the parents be conducted 
on a tour of the facilities and then encouraged to ex- 
plore in depth the cabi net s . and s torage rooms. It would 
have been easier for the parents to function initially 
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if they had been familiar with the location and arrange- 
ment of materials and equipment. 

As mentioned earlier a coffee area was arranged ■ 
forthe participating adults duringthe initial weeks of 
the program. While providing them with a place to sit,, 
observe and talk with other participants, they were also 
encouraged to move about the room during free play and 
to join the children for science activities, music, 
storytime, etc. It is believed that this approach pro- 
vided for their gradual inclusion in the activities. 
Since interest would quickly wane for exclusively fringe 
involvement the coffee area per se was disbanded after " 
a time. Coffee continued to be available for those de- 
si r i n g i t . 

The parent-sugges ted ' 1 i s t of ways they felt they 
could participate (Appendix E) provided a key to the po- 
tentials of this particular group. The exploitation of 
the list was left to the parents with only mild sugges- 
tions or quiries from the staff. In retrospect it is 
suspected that the teaching staff needed to be 'more ag- 
gressive but without pressure in seeking fuller par- 
ticipation. Reluctance to become more actively in- 
volved may have been a result of shyness or not knowing 
whether their contribution was honestly needed or de- 
sired. 
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Some supplementary suggestions for productive in- 
volvement mi gh t i ncl ude capitalizing on participant in- 
terest in fieldtrips for t he - prepara ti on of an up-to- 
date community resource file as recomm.ended by James 
Hymes Jr This could incorporate not only fieldtrips 
but resource people and the location of appropriate 
books, slides, films and f i 1 ms tr i ps . \No t al 1 interac- 
tions need to focus on the core preschooler and, if in- 
terest or need was indicated, an af ter^sX:tioo-l tutorial 
program could be arranged on the premices for the schoo-1 
age and teenage participants patterned after the Nation- 
al Commission on Resources for Youth (NCRY) program 
"Youth Tutoring Youth." They theorize that the rela- 
tionshi p helps the tutor as well as the tutored. In 
addition, several parents expressed interest in . the peo- 
ple who observed the FLEP as well as the research proj- 
ects being conducted by graduate students in the Child 
Development and Family Life Department which frequently 
utilized tha children in the core-group. It could ha,y^% 
been beneficial to both to have had joint sessions with 
parents , professors and their students to d'iscuss what 
was. being observed and the nature of the research. 

It is possible to obtain mul ti -faceted advantages 
from an extended family project or endeavor. The so- 
called ''generation gap" serves as a source of fru^trati 
and exasperation to the ol der genera ti on but in reality 
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it is youth that has the most to lose. The lack of com- 
munication created by this barrier all but eliminates 
education for adulthood and responsible citizenry. This 

project has proposed that this gap is enhanced by a lack 

P 

of opportuni ti es . f or individuals of different ages to 
be together in meaningful contact. 

S 

^ The chance to see one's child in a mixed age set- 
ting provides an observabl e con ti nuum of the developmen- 
tal proce s se s wh i ch -can provi de guidelines f o r more 
realistic behavi-x)r and skill expectations. Seeing the 
differences in the finger dexterity of a four year old 
vs a five year old might delay the insistance from a 
parent that their child try to learn to tie his own 
shoes before he has the necessary skills for the task. 
Parents in the classroom should be ab'^e to understand 
their ov/n child(ren) better as well as, the process of 
education. ^eing informed they could better understand, 
supplement and support the program. While enriching the 
class wi th |thei r ski 1 1 s they are wittingly or unwitting- 
ly involved" in 'the process of parent education.. This in 
turn -serves to make both mother and father more effec- 
tive parents and teachers away from school. The posi- 
tive effects that may spill over to other members of 
the family due to this experience are described by 
Susan Gray ( Childhood Education , December, 1971) as . 
"vertical diffusion." 
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The least explored and ane of the more promising 
aspects of the FLEP is the inclusion of older adults in 
preschool education. A quote from "Medicine Today" by 
Dr. David Zimmerman reads: 



The passivity that characterizes many older 
people is not a normal part of aging. Neither 
is it due primarily to physical infirmity, 
says World Health Organization geron tol og i s t 
Dr. Claude Balier of Paris. Usually/he says, 
it is 'a sign of\thronic minor depression,' 
and it can be corrected by bringing aged per- 
sons back into the mainstream of everyday 
life.' 



The desire'"to approximate an extended family group need 
not stop with the enrolled families and their social con- \ 
tacts as it did in the FLEP. The earlier cited parent 
quote from the end of the year questionnaire concerning 
their child's interest in and lack of conta,ct v/ith older 
adults points to a unmet need which can in turn neet a 
need of the older generation, the troisieme £^ge . 

Educators strive to be aware of the individual dif- 
ferences in children when thinking of and pi anning thei r 
curriculum but seldom is this awareness applied in con- 
tacts with the families of these same children. One is 
more likely to plan and think of them as a singular 
group labeled "the parents" (Jenkins, 1969). In a pro- 
gram such as The Family Laboratory Experimental Project 
participation acts as a facilitator to reduce such gen^-^ 
eralizations and clear the way for genuine two-way 
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communication and products ve' 1 i ai sons wfth implications 
ffOr all of those immediately involved; enrolled families^ 
student teachers, staff and in teres ted. volunteers. 

Teacher Trai ni ng 

.The Child Development Laboratori es-of the Child De- 
velopment and Family Life Department . . . are designed 
primarily to provide observation and participation witR"- 
young children by students who will s eek profes s i onal 
careers as teachers in a variety of early .chi 1 dhood set- 
tings (Kerckhoff , 1971 ) . " ' ' 

The potentials of a student teaching experience 'i-n, 
a setting like the Family Laboratory are numero'us in 
their applicability for other teaching positions. For 
ex am pie, public andprivate schools, kindergartens, co- 
operative nursery schools, 'Free schools, commerci al , ~com- 
munity and private Day Care and Head Start o-r other'gov- 
ernment programs . 

In a December, 1971, article by Margaret Conant 
published in Chi 1 dhood Educati on she suggests that many 
teachers respond with trepidation to parents * ^ requests 
for involvement. With the ' growi ng- enthus iasm for parent 
aidef programs in public schools and the popularity of 
parent cooperative ventures* it appears that teacher train 
ing institutions ne'e^d to up-date 4:heir preparatory re- 
quirementfs to iri^jplude more than a basic parent education 
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course which includes no practicum. Teachers and sfu- 
dent teachers need preparatory and refresf^er training 
in the dynamics of parent-teacher communi cat1 on coupled 
with experience to develop competence, quiet self- 
confidence, empathy and supportive acceptance (Quill, 
19&9). . ' 

What does the student teacher stand to gain from 
a student teaching experience that combines a multipli- 
city of age elements in one educational setting? The^ 
director of the Child Development Laboratories cites^ of 
specific importance the opportunity to observe the scope 
of the devel opmental .process, in . one setti ng "wtiere he 
came from" and "w.here he will go (Kerckhoff, 1971)." 
One FLEP student- teacher -remarked that for practically 
as long as she cou'1 d remember .she ^Jiad spent most of her' 
time in the company of peers. She had rarely been 
around babies or very young children. Her grandparents 

o 

lived in another Estate and visits were infrequent. Al- 

o 

though of limited duration, the FLEP exper fence offers ^ 
an exposure and direct contact with ^varied ages for the . 

c 

student. It can provide a ba-sis for the synthesis of de 
velopmental, social, ma turational, intellectual and phy- 
sical processes and skills. \ Students can learn first 
hand and by good example' how different children are and 
how one can respond to and capital ize on these differ- 
e n c e s <i 
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One parent commented that she didn't believe it was 
^7al uabl e -for student teachers or observ.ers to see parents 
. ' and children interacting i n ^ an art i f i ci al setting. What 
^ then connotates a real setting? Can one assume that par- 
en'ts and children are onJLy themselves when behi nd the 
closed doors and shuttered windows of their own home? 
If the parents, scream and hit their children at home but 
. not in public the relationship is affecteH nonetheless^ 
and what the student is seeing is a result of the compo- 
site relationship which is real. 

High' schools across the nation are beginning to 
recognize the' need and formulate programs to prepare 
yoU'th for l^e responsj'bil i ties of marriage and parent- 
hood:. Often these programs include practical experiences 
with young children.' These students are being placed in 
nursery schools, kindergartens arid day care programs. 
For n^any years the Ohio State University Laboratory 
School operated an extracurricular program where pupils 
f^om y'ndergarten through senior high* school selected 
\ . activities on th^^ basis of interest. The result was ^ ^ 

kindergarteners chopping apples while someone in junior 
high rolled out the pie dough. A fir'st grader's wobbl- 
ing attempts at cutting a lirfoleum block for a printing 
project were assisted by the firm hand of a sophomore. 
A senior shows a 6th grader how to cl ean oi 1 pai nf f rom - 
a brush and storle it properly. Tutorial programs are 
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utilizing the talen both adults and youth. Parents 

are", coming to school as co-teachers in parent coopera- 
te^* 

tives, as teacher aides, and resource people for spe- 
cialized teaching units. Today's teachers need to be 
y:rained', prepared, experienced, and skilled *to meet ^ 
these demands . * . . • 

Participation in any form, be it school age chil- 
dren, teenagers,* parents, grandparenvts or other inter- 
ested parties, requires a teacher vihfo is flexible and/ 
williivg to leave the comfort of. her traditional h'omogen- 
eous. classroom behind. The Montessori classroom has 
be.ern described as a business-like atmospher-e en^shrouded 
in silence or hushed whi spers where children are so en- 
grossed in their i ad i vi dual i zed activity that they rare- 
ly socialize vnth their neighbors. ' A mixed age class- 
room cannot thus be described. But "if a teacher can 
function effectively dnd thrive in tHe midst of often 
loud and profusely social but profitable multi-aged in- 
teractions . thdrf she, stands to gain in the establishment 
of an open and *su<gporti ve relafionship with. parents and, 
indeed, the entire famil^y.. A close family-school rela- 
tionship can serve to strengthen both . . ' 
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R-ECOMMENDATIONS ' . 

e 

It is bel ieved" that the rep 1 i cat 1 on of tHis proj- 

ect using control and experimental g,rotjpings properly 

measured for distinguishing features and outcomes^has 

the potential of providing si gni f icant ijnformation which 

could serve to stren^gthen the p^osit.ion that a mixed age - 
. * • ' 

preschool program wi<h extended Yami 1 y involvement and 
participation has a re\g^ant role to play i n the. devel op- 
ment of new trends of early childhood, education. 

Four ques ti ons emerge f ram the FLEP* which might be 
considered for scienti fic measurement : The' first is, 
whether or not participating in a project which includes 
a handicapped chil,d and his f ami ly'changes or modi f i es 
the predisposed attitudes of other parents and/or chil- 
dren toward the handicapped. Secondly, can parent inter- 
est be measured by frequency of participation anci; if 
so, what are the effects on the chi 1 d ^ 5- performance? A/, 
third questio^ is whether or no't a' mixed age setting re- 
duces the 1 e^^^^T^^f achievement for the older members of 
the gro.u^v^d, finally, what differences can; bt determi n- 
ed in the achievemen^t level of the you?lger'..pemtiWs of a 
mixed age group as opposed to a homogeneous grouping? 
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The weaknesses of the project as it was carried 
out were: (1) the limited number of participations by 
siblings, fathers, grandparents and older adults, (2) 
the removal of the infants to the Infant Laboratory at 
the end of the first semester, (3) the conflict of in- 
terest created by the need for student teachers to hav^ 
a prescribed number of classroom experiences during j. 
their student teaching assignment while fulfilling tjie 
desire to involve parents to the fullest extent pos^'i- 
ble, (4) the format of the mid-year and end of thejyear 

questionnaires, and (5) th6 imbalance of age disti;^/1bu- 

ji 

tions in the, core group. h 

The strengths of the program appeared to lie in 
the following areas: (1) the presence of a male gradu- 
ate teaching assistant during the second semester which 
compensated somewhat for the 1 i mi ted parti c i pa-^i on of ' 
fathers, (2) the curriculum, (3) the evening s^()cial 
events, and (4) the inclusion of a family with a handi- 
capped child. 

If the project is replicated it is recommended . 
that the five points which follow be given serious "con- 
sideration. An effort should bt* made to enrpll a bal- 
ance .of ages in. the core gfoup, and if this is not pos- 
sible, that the balance be weighted at the older age 
level rather than.the younger. Secondly, it is suggested 
that one or two babies be enroVl ed excl usi vely for the 
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purposes of the project rather than adjuncts of another 
group with Separate goals and purposes. |[t is highly 
recommended , thi rdly, that professional guidance be 
sought in the preparation of any questionnaires to as- 
sure that the responses are in answer to the desired in- 

formation. Because of th } adult participation it is im- 

I 

portant that the number of student teacheirs be kept low. 
One or two at any given time would suffice. Finally, it 
is advised that all possible avenues be explored to in- 
crease the participation of siblings, fathers, grand- 
parents or other interested parties in order to simulate 
an extended family. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Jean Piaget, when asked to summarize his life's ^ 
researches on the development of young children, put it 
this way: 

The more a child has seen and heard, the 
more he wants to see and hear (Vander 
Eyken, 1969). 

The writer proposes that trends in preschool and 
early childhood education are changing and should con- 
tinue to change in a direction that focuses not only on 
the child, but on his parents, his brothers and sisters, 
his extended family and his community. We must not only 
accept the child where he is but seek-to know where he 
came from and where h^- is going. Erik Erikson reminds 
us that: v 

, . . ch i 1 dren/^are going somewher'e.^, and know 
it, even in tme beginning of l-if^./ .They are 
headed, for /Instance, toward others, with 
whom new bonds can be established (Coles, 
1 970) . V - . ^ ^ ^ , 

Steps need to be faken^to bring children out. of ou,r,peer 
isolated educational systems into an ongoing labjoratory 
of life whel^e he can make meaningful contacts that pror 
mote human unders.tandi ng.. 
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Appendix A ' ^ ^ ' ^ * 
, Mas ters Project Propx^sal 

Submitted by Loretta M. Hatfield' 

Department of Child Devel opjnen f and Family Life 

Purdue University 
December, 1972 

Ti.tle: Development of a Child Development Family Laboratory 

An Experimental Project ' ^ . - 

D * • * 

Committee: Florence G ^Kerckhoff ^ Chairman 

, Wallace Denton * 
Agnes Schenkman 



Background' and Purpose , . * . • ^ 

We must change our national way of. Ijfe so ' 
that children are Ho longer t-so 1 ated' f rbm 
the res t of soci ety . We cal 1 „upon al^ our 
i ns t i tu ti ons "-publ i c and pri vate--to initio ; 
ate and expand programs that br'ing^ adults ' \ 

back into^the liveS^or childreh arid' c-hiN ^ 
dren back^.into the lives of adults ' ^ " , 

( Bronf enbrenner 5 1 970). * ' ' 

< " . .-^ .• ■\. ■ ■ 

The Chi 1 d- Devel opuien|: Laboratories of the^Chi-l'd De- 
velopment and Fafnily Life Departcment at Purdue'-uy^vers i ty 
wero desi'gned to provi de* opportuni-ti es "f of* 'undergrAduate 
and graduate studehts to learn abou/t the growth, develop-r 
meat, and -behavior, of .young children between- the ages of 
birth and five^^years: Xhese laboratories, while serving 
both research and .service purp'ffses-, were ^e's i gned. pr i mar i - 
ly to provide observa ti on and ^art ^Qi pati c\n »wi th young 
children by students seeking prof essipnal careers as 
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teachev:s in a variety of early childhood education set- 
^ tings.. These include public and private nursery schools 
-ki ndergartens , ^cooperati ve schools, Head Start arid other 
government s-ponsored programs , aad many newly d'evel^o'pi ng 
day care programs/ Students with advanced degrees seek 
administrative and consultant roles in addition to those 
of teaching young children (Kerckhoff, 1971^.). 

In the fall of 1971, a new 1 abora tory , the Family 
Laboratory, was ad'Sed to these programs. It enrolled 
families and jntlividuals representing a variety of ages 

and stages throughout the- life cycle from infanpy 

; * • ■ - ^ s , 

through older adulthood. Timely observations by both in 
dividual .specialists in the field of child d'evel^opment , > 
commissions, and national and regional conferences study 
ing the state of the young child in the current decade 
i ndi cate , that children are basically separated from the 
rest of soci ety ?pn .our culture, and that some of the 

'failures of modern education might be attributed to this 

' sep,ara ti on Kerckhdf f , 1971). 

. . .we have been guilty of trying to work 
with the child without including his family, 
Wg have tried to know him without knowing 
his mother, father, siblings, grandparentrs 
(Grisson ,1971).,. 

There is a belief that perhaps these fail- 
ure-s can be somewhat modified by more inte- 
grated study and observation of young chil- 
dren 'on a conti nuum ' . i.n the developmental 
process, as they relate and 'interact with 
individual s* at each stage of the life cycle. 
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Also there is evidence that the^ so-cal 1 ed 
'generation gap' is enhanced by lack of op- 
portunities for' individuals of different 
ages" to b'e together at the same time in the 
, same place ( Kerckhof f , 1971).- 

, The young child .has been removed from con- 
tact with basic life processes and from con- 
tact w:ith a range of phenomena whi ch would 
allow him to gai^n an understanding of the 
world in which he must live (Frazier, 1968). 

TIfe problem exists at all echelons of soptety; ' 
rich and poor educated and une'cfucated . Children do not 
hav-e ample opportunity to have, meani n,gf ul^ contacts with 
adults and many^ are unabl e to even describe the occupa- 
tion of thei r ^parents . Their lives evolve without being 
"in touch" with adults. When these chi-ldren become 
ad,ults, they tuVn -off ol der people arid consciously or uri 
consciously the gap"^ widens (Peters^ 1971). 

Erik Erjikson describes his view of the im'portance 
of the parentpchi 1 vd relationship. ' ' - 

. . . ll can think of life as progressively 
unfoldijig, with its directions essentially 
fixed in 'the f i rs t . few years by what happens 
between the child and his parents (Coles, / 
1 970) . 1 - . ' • 

i 

* ' Nationajl recogn i ti oh, was given to.the importance ' 

of parental ijivolvement in education during the.highly 

publicized efforts in the early 1970s under President 



Richard M. Hi 
s i v e child d e 



(on ' s adini ai strati on to pas's a comprehen- 
/el opment bill. ,' , 



The bill bi^lds in a major role for parents t . 

in the management and pol i cy-making decisions 
. . . eaeh prime sponsor must establish a. 
Child Care Counci 1 (X . C . C . ) . . . . one ha^f 
oi" v/hose compos i ti on shal 1 be parents of rhil- 
^ dren served by the center . . . '(Refport rn ^ ' 
Preschool ' Education, April 19, 1972). 

The Family Laboratory was planned not only to- in- 
volve parents, but to py^o v|i de\ opportun i't i e^s for young 
children to participate in I act i v i t i e^ and learning ex- 
periences with babies, school age c„hi 1 drert\ adol e-scents , 
a.dults who are single, married, parents? and grandp'ar- 
ents. Under supervised programming,' opportunities were 
provided to allow for each, age to interact with the 
other age groups represented. For example, specifically 
/planned programmi-ng facilitated babies arid toddlers join- 
ing the two and a^'half to ^five yea'r ol d s ; * schoo/l age 
children and tfeen-agers joining nursery school children; 
and grandparents, parents, and other adults joining pre- 
schoolers and babies. 

• ' / ■ ' ' • I ■ ■ 

It's nati/ral for D'eople of all ages to be to- \ 

gether ,iJ_h^. shou /d be together and when they 

are brought together even in the' cold world 

of deadlines . /. /. it's a pi eas^nt nenjoyabl e 

expe r i ence--anci real 1 y ' no bi g \hi ng . ' It's 

only a 'big thing— if we don't do it- -and it 

threatens to get bigger and bigger (Peters, 

. 1971 ) . ; ' ' ' 



' Subjects , ^ ' , ^ 

The subjects for the Family Laboratory experimental 
project represented a core group of f i f teen f ami 1 ies 
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enrolled for the 1 971 -72 school year in the Pur-due Uni- 
versity Child Development Laboratory. Included in, this 
core group of families were infants, toddlers, pre- 
schoolers, school age children, teen-agers, parents; and 
grandparents. In addition, serving the educati onal pur- 
poses of the laboratory were students from the introduc- 
tory u ndc^rgraduate course in child development (CDFL^210), 
participants from both the. music and literature courses 
for young children ,(CDFL 414 and 415), student teachers 
in child development as well as in elementary education, 
graduate teaching assistants and an early childhood edu- 
cation student from Norway. 

The families, a fnid'cile to high middle socio- 
economic group, comprised the^ f ol 1 owi ng occupations: 
business administration, engineering, construction, medi- 
cine, nursing,, occupati onal therapy , mini-stry, preschool 
and elementary teaching, university counseling, account- ' 
ing, a military officer, graduate students in chemistry 
and agricultural economics and professors in the areas 
of mathematics, forestry, agriculture and business. 

. Procedure ' ' « 

The program in the Family Laboratory was designed 
to promote the total growth of each individual in it. 
It was not concerned with any one specif i c .area of 
growth such as cognitive, social, physical or emotional, 

to. ^ ■ ... 

■ 97 ' 
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but was i ntended to . f aci 1 i tate the total being 'ariC his 
ability to, function among the members of a family unit. 
Details such as this and to the purpose and structure 
of the Family Laboratory were given to the parents by 
the Director of the Child Development Laboratories prior 
to enrollment and regul ar communications "Wer.e held both 
formal ly and* informal ly to provide opportunity for ques- 
t^'ons and cl ar i f i ca t i ons . 

Equipment, room arrangement and structure were 
modified to include the many age levels and interest 
groups to be found in a f ami ly Tabora'tory . Alterations 
were made both indoors and out as well as the addition . 
pf such new facilities as a 1 end i ng 1 i bra ry for parents. 

The laboratory met from 2:00 p.m. to 4:15 p.m. on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

t 

Eval ua ti on ' 

Eval ua t i on. of the project will be based upon 
scheduled parent conferences, planned student teacher 
conferences and informal interviews and conversations 
with parents, reaching assistants, student teachers, 
fellow teachers, and interested colleagues. Mid-year 
and end -of-the -year ques tionnai res will be sent . to 
participating families in order to determi ne thei r re- 
action to the program, the activities, and their in- 
volvement within the program as well^as to provide an 
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opportunity for them to submit written criticisms, sug- 
gestions, and recommendations for consideration for both 
this experimental laboratory project and future programs 
of a 1 i ke nature. 
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Appendix £ 

Of f i c1 a1 Letter of Acceptance into the 
C hild Devel opment Laboratori es • 

June 1971 



Dear Parents : • 

We are happy to welcome you to the Child Development 
Laboratories. Nursery School v/ill begin 'the week of Sep- 
tember 20th, and your ch i 1 d ^ s ^teacher wi 1 1 notify you 
pri or ' to . that time about when ^ou should bring y^our young- 
ster to- school for the first "tim^. 

Enclosed are forms which must be filled out before , 
your child starts school. It is required that every child 
havg",a complete phys i c^il exami nati on before he begins 
school. The physical examination card should be filled 
out by your physician and returned to the Department of 
Child Development and Family Life, Attention of Mrs. 
Ker ckhof f . , The form marked "for parents" is to be filled 
out by you in relation to your child's health, and also re- 
turned to the department. . 

The permission slips are to faci 1 i tate your child's 
participation in field trips and excurs^-bjps that are part 
of the regular educational program. YcuKwill always be 
notified when .such ari event is planned for the "group . Be- 
cause we are a teache r- trai n i n g and research laborettory 
also, we request permission for your child to participate 
in ongoing projects and studies that help our students 
leann more about children and the^ ways they grow and de-/ 
V e 1 0 p . ^ 

Soon after schoo^l begins your child's^ teacher will 
contact you aBout a parent meeting for all parents of chil- 
dren ^enrol 1 e-d in. her group. We hope you will.be able to 
attend and Tear'^ about the program your youngster Will be 
participating in this year. . ^ 

Nursery School operates on the regular university 
calendar, and^ the children will not attend during regularly 
scheduled holidays. Vacations, and exami nati on weeks • 

Please retuV^n your forms as soon as possible. We 
look forward to our association with you during the coming 
year. ' . : ^ 

,\ ' Sincerely, 

Director, Child Development 
Laboratories 



Note ; Those famil ies" p a r t i c i p a t i n g _i n t h_ e_F^n]j 1^- 1 a. b o r a t o ry 
: w-1"Tl--re^eTvr^*^^ruTTff e^r^^ t'idri in September. . 
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Appendix D ' - . 

. . Family Laboratory Orientation Letter 

«... " ; September 9, 1971" 

a 

^ . ( \ 

Dear Mr*, and Mrs. and family, 

Welcome to the Family group of the Child Development 
Laboratories. It i^ hoped that participation will be 'both 
enjoyable and rewarding for you and your family. 

r * 

T-he group will officially begin Monday, September 20. 
However, scheduling, plans and ideas should ''be discussed 
by all^/ us as a group To this end, tKere will'be^a 
meeting on Thursday, September'^3, at 8:00 p.m., in the 
East Nursery School. Becaus<e this is a family groucp we 
s tronglyv urge both ^ar^ents to attend thi^s session.- ^ 

To facilitate this planning, we need some' addi tion^f^ 
'information. Plqas/list names, sex and^birth dates o^yall 
'your children on the enclosed form and return it to CDhL 
B u n d i n g , P u^r d u e U rt i V e r s i t y . 

We/ are looking forward to seeing you and sharing, 
ideas on September 23, at 8:00 p.m. ' . ^ 

Sincerely, 



End osu re 
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Appendix £ 
Part i c i pati on Suggestions from Parents 

^ •■ . . * 

. . Handy^ man , arts and crafts, group interaction / 

» 

•.Would like to lead a session with the child using a 
tape recorder. Also gould help fix S^ome -of; the toys^. 

, .Outdoor act i vi ty-group i nteracti on ' _ . ; 

• •Basic embroidery on burlap; sewing on 'srrian machine^, 
baking; cooking; reading stories; other crafts, 

.'Outdoor activities, carpentry , group- si ng i ng , photo- 
graphy^ 

••Like music, singing, can play piano with one hand . 
•Have taug^ht 3 year olds in Sun^ School and ertj.oy that 
-age. child". Like outdSor large muscle activity, 

. . - . 

• • Wou 1 d-. li ke to go along on field .trips, ^ 

.•Like music, reading stories, will h.elp'^plan field ^ 
trips, will* help. wh.€re needed, 

'•••Anything that you need done^ " . . 

• '••?•'' ^ . 

••Photography, ? open to many ideas. 

,, Field trip driver, we have access to various film- 
. s tr i [15., . 

,, Documentary movies of class,. 

, . Bui 1 der-f i el d trips. Bac kgrou nd - -a v i at i o n , electronics 
,,R©ad - Bake - Be with the infants. 
, , Mus i c. 

..Videotaping - putting together - interacting. 

— > F 1 0 J d t i r4-fiT-^e a4 r— p lay g c ^m o s ,^ i rrt^ir^-&t4,n-9-, — ^ 

t 

,, Still photography, water col ors^^ hammering . Can't 
play piano, 
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» E W .F A C C 5 I N 

. fnr R sjh' X(T^^ e-iT o 0 L . 

. Wo fenl fcf tuna te to 
have two now graduAtp teach- 
ing a s s I V t a n .s this i Qmns tor . 
Marctta Uur^iprt Joins us w J^t h 
a O.A.' In p\ycl}o\Oi)y and soc- 
iology from-tlio llnivorsity nf 
Kansa's. Shells working on /i 
' M.A. 1 n» cofjn 1 1 df? vc 1 opmon t . 
Her tntcrnsts arn in I'nnquaqr, 
bil ingua 1 1 sm In childrfMi and 
early childhood odtjcatlon. She 
Is planning to 1 n v n s 1 1 tj a to e - 
search posslhllltlos in Fr.ince 
this comlntj r,umn?er, 

Mfke McOon h»> Is tfroin La 
Porte » Indiana, lie . rp'ce 1 ved 
his 8,S, from Purdue Univer- 
sity i n*" ps vcho 1 o(jy in 1971. 
He v/orkeri In the child dovnlop- 
ment labs^ (,or two S(»niostot'S 
while an under yr^jduatn, llo 
Is now working on a nMstnrs 
degree in huritin dn vo 1 opnion t . 
His main area of Interest Is 
personality and social develops- 
- tticnt of ado.l est en; -i , Mo Is 
^ also Interested In do vo 1 npmen t . 
of creativi ty and* 1 n tell I gpnce » 

Returning to us frota Last * 
semester, and ninst welcomed we 
might add, Is Linda Church. 
She was graduated In 190 (» from 
the U-niverslLy of Confiectlcut* 
with a B.S. In nursing. For 
four years. she worked as n 
pediatric nurse on a preschool 
-sWard at Yale -New Haven Hospital 
in Mew Haven, Connecticut. She 
will complete a masters In child 
development In June. Her plans 
for th\j Immediate fMjture are 
•i nde f In 1 te - -depen'd 1 n*q orn the 
Lafayette Job market. Shp a^nd 
her husband Chris will be* mov- 
ing to England in the nt!xt few 
years. 



, [i I R T H 

A, N, N 0 IJ N C^.O^J ,H_T 

January 12, 1972--A son ^ 

^was horn to Phi 1 and 
tinnica Uraman. Monica was, 
n st.tidont teach(;r In our 
group last semes tqr , They , 
have named /h liif Christopher 

,Arthifr, ?le was 20 Inches 
Inng and*we1gh(!d In^at ? 
lbs. oz. lie now holds the 
d 1 s t i nc L 1 on- n f N'he 1 ng the new- 
est and youngest tnomher of 
Miss DiehliH,- ftifa nt group. 



M'A R C H 21 DATE 3^ E T 
'^'(mTATrVE S To R '"PT^CTTS 

The student teachers 1n^ . 
the Family. Lab would like to 
^ invite CKt» parentis to attend 
. a' session on creatlv^ps. There 
will be four centers wher-e the 
parents can participate. There 
will ^ilso i)e recipes and in- 
s-'tructions available', ^ark the 
date now--Harch 21 from 7:30 to 
9:00 p.m. in the East Nursery 
School 



^Thern are two 'Sev''n-v(eR!< 
and two f i f.tenn - week s tud^int 
teachi'rs In the family Lab 
at this time. Sue Guttenman ' 
is a si.-nior in COFL and will 
by graduatini^ 1'n i^i^no. Her. 
home Is in Hnns-teP, Indian^, 
where her parents and brother 
live. She hasno definite 
plans fornextfall; however, 
this summer she will he trav- 
eling through Europe and 
Israel. ' . 

J a n 0 Stewart is a 1 s o ^ a 
sevrn-weok student who will 
^e grifduatod In J^ne. She 
has a double jiH^:}Ur Jn, sp^lal 
welfare and CDrL, Her ?iome 
is Uelhi , New York. Plans 
for the future are Indefinite, 

llevH.rly Kraft is wi th us 
on Monday throughout the se- 
mester. She, Is an elementa/y 
education major from Portag'e, 
Indiana. Last 5cmestx?r she 
student taught In the third 
grade in G»i f f 1 th , M nd 1 ana . 
June promises to be a big 
month for floV'wlth graduation 
and wedding bells. She hopes 
to teach In this area , 

Joan Moser is an elementary 
education major from Crawfords. 




\ We have had two recipe re-^' 
auests from our potluck dinner 
nst fall. Would the ladles 
who brouglit the ^pumpkin dessert 
and 'the Me j?i ca n 'type casserole 
In a deep dish bo willing to 
share these recipes for the 
next newsletter? 




vilie. She has a second ma- 
jor in nursery-kindergarten. ' 
Ne^xt fall will be her last se-- 
mester. She will stuctpnt 
tea^ch in Crawfoi ».ville at tha^t 
time. Joan plan.s to teach in"* 
the public schools and eventu- 
ally develop her own nursery 
school. Her husband is^a reala- 
. tor and they .have three^M/ns, 
Koven, M«rk 4hd -Erict 
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rami 1 y La^b News 



0 ^); 



// t:' L 0 K; r TO OUR 

Jerry ond |Rftmoha Lmmoni-- 
son , Jarry . ( t 



Sam A 
d d u g h 1 0 



nd Nancv 



Johns ton- 



Anthony snrtl Jacklo Lnwii*- 
twinr, MathrwWnd Jo5pph)n<?, 

• Wi Hy ftnd„ .a<\ycp Wood**^- 



Dr. \ Mr^. Oltk SthM>)jTf 
1?1 K Inq Strb(?t 
ChAr 1 0 U V 1 1 1 e , < 
Virginia :2'\[)? 
\^ 

itavid, .lullfl, Jijni», Joffroy 
S., Mrs! I!., iind «5an0 StPwnrL 
were ^•^^luo'i ts of Mr->!, Port^ A 
h9r qroijp on i) triVi downtown* 
Tho tri.p WiSj ni^(!p f[>n,t;1ty 
tran'.par'tfl 1 1 on much Lo th? 

.-dotl'jfil of other paUsrncy'.'r'i . 
Thf? bus lot us ofr pn thn 
squarfi^and wn walkr^ to thn 
BonX Ufe>nd I ntj. rtofle Ihft 

elevator to thu OthUloor 
whore, wc visited the)aftlcfti 
of Stuart Hoode and f^ck 
Ucy^t s f fl thors . * \ 

OVi F(*hrui<y ?.2 the y^tiilly 
Lnb nr^up wpnt to Pur\]iio 
Oa 1 ry rar,m i^ coiuh.'C t ion with 
a unit on dairy foods.'i V^c 
saw Juhn outdoor pf»r:s, nows 
being mi Ike. 1 and the cAlves.' 
We lea.rnpd that mlMk 1s\pjeas* 
urcd by tho ptfund. Tht?\m|]k 
f ron the cowi *we '.Aw goJf** to 
I nd 1 onafjo 1 i 5 to ^ho noro.on-Co. 

'Heather 'did"* nl like the ^sniolL 
Jeff S, liked U fine. Wc' 
think he would make a godd 
farmer. Jeff 1a liked the bui 



. L I H R A R ,Y M E I. K 

nw mmm WT^miJX 

^ta r 1 1 ng th f week tfiore 
wl 1 1 ln» e \i*ni\ \nf] I Ibrriry 
•ihi^ir aval lahle for family 
I. Ah parrnti. It will con- 
^ta j I) Itook s pamph lots, maqa • 
z I tW'S , and M rt 1 c Ic. orv a 
Viirlfty of topics. There 
W 11 r l» P d '> ) q n 0 1> t short on 
or near^ the shelf. I' I ease 
^ tnk« only one item a t i> time^ 
for a maxin^iim of one week. 

MAPPY'RfADiNG 



■ V 0 L U N 1 f F H 

On Tutv^days -fhj s "iertr-s tf.-r 
wo.havf? a Ipj^^^fy stud(MU. In 
our -Ji I di ty^' Tove Llo comrs to 

frniT. MrWdy. She 1^ spend- 
ing llPicln oirr 'jroup^ to 
* tlie hour', of f»i'pei'iencp ner- 
('•isary fnr k i nder ua r t-jn cert I - 
(Icntion In -her home country. 




HELP WANTHp: Someone to'/ 
organ We an end of thq, yxiar 
cookout for the Family Lab- 
sometime In Hay. 



.l-LO^S . K 0 R N E R 

AT NURSERY-SCHOOL I LiKEi 

Julie likes painttny with her 
feet. -t; 



David likes to put'his feet 
in the water 



Heather says It 'Was cold when 
she washed her feet. 



Jeffrey 5. Mikes raring cars. 
Sarah says the water is cold. 

M . « • 

Heidi lUos to paint.. 



Susie 1 ikes to put her feet 
1 n thf wa to r , 



Amy likes to wash dishes.- 

Jana likes to paint with her 
f«Qt. . 

•Howard doesn't know what he- 
ll kes to do . 

Debbie Schoeres likes to pl^y 
with the guinea pigs. (Old 
•you know that O^by Lucy and 
Le/oy bocalne the proud parents 
ss? two males and one female 
■last month?) 

Laura Sr he ercs likes to do art, 



Dan Scheeres likes to play In 
the sand 
QCrOTT 



The greatest edticatlofial dogma' 
Is also Us greatest fallacy; the 
belief that what mu*st bo learned 
c»n necessary bo tau^rht, 

Sydney J. Htrris 
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WW . 

1 P^O- XAJUIow ciko mix 
l/2"t. buttpr or mirfjarlne, ' 
melted ^* 

1 egg ^ ^ ^' 
FILLIMG: 

3 cups pumpkin pie mix 
• {1 lb 14 02 can) 

2 egjs . 
2/3 c- mll-k . 

TOPPIMf.: 

1 c. reserved cake mix 
1/4 c . s u g .1 r 
1 t . r. i nntimon 

1/4 c. butter or marnorlnp 

Grease 5l)ottom only of 13 x 
9" inch pan. rt^sorvo 1 cup " 
qake mix. for Inpping. '.Com- 
bine roriiainini) ^kc nix, but- 
*teV h Press Into pan. 

Prepare Killing by combining 
all ingredients until smooth. 
Pour over crust. For Topping, 
combine all ingredients. 
Sprinltle over Filling. Bake 
at 350" for 45 to 50 nun. ♦ 
until knife Inserted near 
center comes out clean. If 
desired, serve with shipped 
topping. May be s'erVeJ warm* 

Our thonks to Florence 
Weingram' for' sharingher 
recipe with us. 



LENDING LIBRARY 

New additions ore ^.on- 
stantly being made to the 
Parent fending Library which' 
Is louated jus^t outside thp 
entrance to Nursery Srhooli . 
East. Be sure to stop and 
browse awhile, 



STijnrNT TEAcnrRS 
• AN n' 'P Art ic't P7\n i;^"!" nr i c h 

Our two sovon-week stu- 
dont teachers, Ja*ne Stewart- 
/jnd Sue Gu t terma n , * a re now , 
p.irticlpiU'lng in the kinder - 
tjur.en portion of their stu- 
dent t p J c h i n g [i r o g r a m . B e v 
^ Kraft and Joan Moser have 
; been Jolntjd by Pat. Kahl , a ^' 
senior fro'n Hunster, Indiana. 
Pat Is majoring in olonien-., 
tary education with a second . 
major in chilfl devf»lopmont. 
Site will bowl th u$ 1 or fotjr 
wpf'k'i. 

Pat c h 0 2 0 ^ t e a c h I n g as a 
profession while 'she Wds 
sCiU In high school. . Her 
. experiv^rices wi^th slow learn- 
er*, a nd summer ir'icrnti t i ona! 
programs were ro enj'oyable 
that sbo- decided toat.hin'g 
was the career for her. 
She coinp 1 0 ted' her e 1 emon - 
tary studen-t teaching last 
seme? to»r in the Hkart 
school system where she » 
taught «;econd grade in the 
^^longer School . 
■ The introductory courio 
in child development (CDFL 
210) gives enrolled sffi- 
dents the option of partici- 
pation experience with yobng 
ch^ldrdn. The ramlljS Lab ha.s 
three people from this course 
this semester. Mike Harrell 
and Lisa Heller are in our 
group on Tuesday from 2 to 3 
o'clock and Cheryl Hoy on 
V/<?d jesday during the same 
hour. ' 





GUIDANCE AM DI ^SCIPLINL 
0 B C U^l OTTd /TTE set- 



An open discussion of ef- 
fective guidance and disci- 
pline tficliniques for parents 
and teachers of preschool 
children Will be held in the 
tasli Nursery School on Wed- 
^losday, Hay 3 from 8:00 to 
9:30' p.m. Refreshments will 
be se''ved (as yan addet' in- 
cnnt.vo for a good attends- 
ance 1 1 ) 



SPECI/VL VliJlTORS 

March may have come in like 
a lion but Spring came to our 
nursery school with a visit 
from Mrs. Klannigan and jier - 
friend Lamblkln. The next day, 
March 21 . a Purdue bus took us 
to the 0,ar'any Fornipto visit 
Mrs, F. and Lambikin along with 
the other" lambs, sheep^and pony 
that live there. We watched 
Mrs. F 1 a nn i gan - f eed the pony an 
apple whi ch; helconsumed in* one 
bite, Andy Straus baugh kept 
repeating in amazement, "All 
Gonell All Goneil" To. that we 
have to "Answer, "You just can't 
berliave he ate the WHOLE thingl" 



HELP WANTED:, Someone to assist 
Marge Lewis plan our end of the* 
y«ar cookout for the latter 
psirt of May. 



ASK ANY MOTHER 



Whatc's one o-f life's cruel er 
Generational gaps?' 
The too-your^g-for schooler 
Who's too-old-forunaps. 

^-fletty bmipp 
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F A H I L Y L A B N E W"S 



VoK 1? No. 3 



»he w»»e1c of M^y 14-?0 
hd«i been proclainod by tho 
Natloniil Association for the 
ttlgcdtlon of Younq Children 
as the "Wenk of the Younq 
Child." M 3 r_ D_ i n n h ,i rX . ^nil . . - 
Hayor 'ftiehle have issued 
pro(.l ana 1 1 ons announcing rec- 
ognition of thf wei»k in West 
Lafayette and Lafayette. 
Locally, a variety of events 
will be taking place. 

HON. HAY 15 . . 

Children from the A.M. Fast 
Child Oevelopnent Laboratory 
at PURDUE will be filmnd for 
showing on WLFl-6 and 10:00 
news . 

TUES. HAY 16 ... 

Hr5 . Kcrckhof f wi 1 1 be 
interviewed Ltiis afternoon 
for later repliy ort ^/ASK. 

Children in P.M. Wpst and 
a few guests iron P.M. Fast 
Farni ly Lab wi 1 1 visit the 
offices of Dnan Ogle and Oean 
Salen» School of Humanities,- 
Social Science and Education. 

.AC 4:30 p.m. Flo Knrckhoff 
and Dar>6 Wilms will be gijests 
OP THE JANEY SPEICHER SHOW, 
WLFl-iV. Topics ' Parenthood 
in our country today, 

\f 

FRl . MAY 19 . . . 

Children from A.M. E»TSt will 
Share a sack lunch with Presi- 
ddnt Hansen on the mansion 
lawn, 

SAT. MAY 20 . . . 

Children's Festival at 
Coluirbltin Part. 10 a.n. to 
3 p.m. 

CHECK YOUR NEWSPAPER • FOR 
NOTICES OF OTHER EVENTS 1 



PURDUE NURSRY SCHOOL , 

West Lafayejtte, Indiana 



May, 1972 




TAfflLY lAB . 
ENn or THfYfAR PICNIC 

The Family Lab will close 
out thn year with a pirnic 
•U 6;00 p.m. Tuesday, May 
t3» on the Nursery *jrhool 
F. a t Playground {if it 
riins — we'll go insi.rie)". 
We are as'king e.ich family 
to brlmi their o^n meat 
course (qrills will bo 
available), your own talile 
service, and one dish to be 
sh-.ired potluck. Ice cream, 
coffee, and milk will b^e p r o - 
vided. 

We may need a couple of 
extra grills. Pleasq let 
Marqff Lewis or Loretta Hat- 
field know if you have one 
to off nr. ' ,1 

Ron Strarjsbauqh will show 
the f i 1ms he took of the 
Family. Lab earUier in the 
year. , , 

Hopefully, the volleyball 
net will be up for those 
physically fit individuals 
whQ- ca re tp i ndu Igo 1 



FIELDTRIPS 

Wg took advantage of the in- 
c rjD a s i n g n umb e r of nice days 
in late April and the month 
of J-lay to take an interesting 
variety of fieldtrips, 

April 24 Moon Walk to 
Purdue Horticulture Park. We 
even gathered some rock sam- 
ples to bring back , to^Earth, 

April 26 . . , Nature walk in 
Happy Hollow Park, We sat on 
flat j-ocks and listened for 
birds,* JuHa insisted that 
we were not in Happy Hollow-- 
rno airplane and no, toys! 

'May 3 ,,. Pundue Poultry 
Farm and did we learn a lot 
about chickens! We came back 
to<^ursery school and fixed 
our own scrambled eggs, Tho'sb 
finger paintings that came home 
were made with colored beaten 
eggs, catsup, mustard, mayo & 
peanut butter I 



WELCOME- ACOARO 

The two newest members of 
Isabfll 1 e' s infant jection of 
tiie l^b aretw 

Dllly Oudde, sone of Mm, & 
Gi nny Budde , , •, 

and ^' 
Derek Ports, son of Ken & 
Ootti e Ports , 



FAMILY LAD PICNIC 

Sorry, we cannot attend. Yes, we will come, 

Number of -adults attending, I will provide, 



__N umber of children attending. 

We {will){will not) want lio 
^ use. the grills, 

S i gned_ 

'please clip and return tr? WED, MAY 17111 



(beans), or 
jsaladj or 
(other) specify 
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Appendix !_ 

Mid-Year Questi onnai re Cover Letter and Questi onnai re 

Dear 

The Family Group has been functioning for o^nei(full 
semester. This is the first time such a gr:oup has been * 

^ Of , •. . 

tried aic Purdue. It Ms time to evaluate wh^at has been 
done and plan for the future.. 

Please help us by filling out and ' retu rn i ng the en- 
closed questionnaire. We are asking ^your careful thought 
and hone5t opinions; they will influence future planning. 

No names are ,neede,d on the questionnaire. 

' / * Signatures : 



0 
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Please comment briefly on each topic 

Group. ^ - 

1. What are your reactions to the age range? 



Z\ Did you find the group size agreeable or disagreeable? 
Why? 



3. How do you view the inclusion of ^older children (Good 
or bad; more or less)? Suggestions. , 



4. Is the 2:00 to 4:15 hour good or bad for you, for 
your child? Recommendations: 



Parent Participation 

1. What is your reaction to the amount of parent involve- 
ment? \ , 



•a 



2.' Was the expe'ri ence p:rof i tabl e (for you, for your child, 
for the group)? "-^f " ' 



3. Should the parent ;]>drti cipation be required? 



ui 



Appendi x 
Fami 1 y Lab Ques ti onnai re 



Please underline the term which best descri bes your feel 
ingsor react ion. 

1. Being involved as a family in the program ... 
Highly favorable Favorable Neutral Unfavorable 

2, The inclusion of elementary age and older chiTdren 
Highly favorable Favorable ^Neutral Unfavorable 

~3~. — T-h'e--b-a'l>^4-^-s- m^v-mg-~-p-er ma n£n±-lj^..lLQ ._J;.h e_ Ij..f a nt_l: a_b _^ ^ 
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Highly favorable Favorable Neutral Unfavorable 
Toddl e.r Tuesday . . . 

Highly favorable Favorable Neutral Unfavorable 
Parent 1 end i ng 1 i brary ... 

Highly favorable Favorable* Neutral Unfavorable 

General curri cul urn ... * • - 

Highly favorable Favorable Neutral ^Unfavorable 

Field tri ps . . . , 

Hi ghly f avorabl e Favorabl e Neutra1'>= iTnfayarabl e 

Newsl etters . . . • , 

Highly f avorabl e Favorable Neutral Unf avorabl e 

Creative ni ght for parents . 

Highly favorable Favorable N^eutral Unfavorable 

Did not attend 

Guidance and discipline discussion .... 

Highly^ favorable Favorable Neutral Unfavorable 

Did not attend ^ 
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n . Fall pot luck . . . 

Highly ,favorabl e Favorable Neutral Unfavorable 

Did not^'attend 

12. Endofyearcookou't... 

Highly favorable Favorable Neutroal Unfavorable 

Did not attend . . 

13. Plea,se comment on how you feeT all family members 
could have been more beneficially involved. 



-V4.- Any -other canmeri ts-^.^pLrQ,,iin,j[LC^ on the ab ove or 
other rel ated ' topi cs . 
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Appendi x- j< ' 
Interest Survey for Parent Meetings 

I am parti cul arly interested in your comments about parent 
meetings because this semester I will be having two or 
three discussion , groups for the Fam-ily Lab parents as part 
of the requi remen ts f or a graduate course 

Meeti ngs • . ' 

1. Do you pref.er mornings, afternoons or evenings? 



Please circl 


e 


time 












Thursday 


10 


:b0 - 


■ 11 


:30 


a. 


, ir. . 


(1) 


Thursday 


"Tf 


rcro"" 


. 2" 


:T0 


p- 


,m. 


- iGf 


Thursday 


2 


:00 ■ 


- 3 


:30 


P 


.m. 


(4) 


Evenings 


7 


:00 • 


- 8 


:30 


P 


.m . 


(3) 




7 


:30 • 


- .9 


:00 


P 


.m. . 


(3) 


r 


8 


:00 • 


... 9 


:30 


P 


.mi 


(5 ) 



2. Would on the premice sitter service' be advantageous 
for afternoon meetings?. 

Yes (9) , No (1) 

3. What were your reactions to the- pot luck? ^ i a 



4. What topics woul d you be interested in di scussing? 

Interest Level , ' ' 

- t" 

High Med Low ' - 

2 6 2 Sexeducation ^ ' ^ . 
9 4 0 Guidance a n^ disc ipl ine . 

7 4 T Creative acti.vit,ies 

3 4 4 ■Working mothers 

.1 .5 4 Racial awareness 

Other suggestions : 

1. Rel a ti ons between family member*^- 
. sibling rivalry^ motherrson, ■'\ 

. father-daughter. - 

2. Early 1 earni ng , ,rei nf orcem'ent tech 
114 niq'lies, f ol 1 ow^ng di recti ons . 
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VITA 



Loretta M. Hatfield' 

Born: TaylorviTlfe, Illinois, January 22, 1937 

Married: October 7, 1956 

Hustand--William; Chi 1 dren-^Bri gett (June 25 , 1 957) 

Bret (June 16, 1959) 

Educational Data : 

1951- 1 955 Taylorvil le High School , Di pi oma 
Tayl orvi 1 1 e , 1 1 1 inoi s 

_ 195^5-1 956 Eastern Illinois State College 
— - - ( E rste rirt -1 1 1 i n-o i s-UJ n i v er.s i ty ) _ 

1 956-1 957 Southern Illinois Universi^ty 

1957-1 958i - Northern Illinois Universi'ty ' . 

1966-1969 Purdue University, BVS. Degree (with Distinction) 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

^ / Major: Early Cl^ildhood Education 

Minor: -Art Education 



1969-1970 University of Strasbourg, France, (audited 

French course) 

1 971 -1 972 Purdue Uni vey^si ty (Courses toward M.S.) 

1972-1973 University of Strasbourg , France (Audited 
French course) - 

Strasbourg, France, -Visitation of various 
private preschool settings. . ' . 

1974-1975 Purdue University, M.S. Degree 
West Lafayette, Indiana 



Recognitions : 

Omij:ron'' Nu - Professional. Home Econonncs Honorary 
Kappa Delta Pi - Educational Honorary 
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Teachi ng and Admi ni strati ve Exper^i ences ; 

Child Devel opment Laboratories , Department of Child 
Development and Family Life, Purdue University 

1974-1975 Graduate Instructor (including extensive 
1971t1972 supervision of student teachers) 

1970-1971 Departmental Advisor for Nimitz Drive 
"^Nursery School^ 

1970-1971 Instructor n . 
■ 1968-1969 

Buckeye Villa.ge Nursery School, Columbus, Ohio 
1964-1966 Head Teacher - 
1963-1964 Assistant Teacher . 



Pr'of essional Organizations ;. 

NAEYC - National Association for the Education of 
Young Chi 1 dren 

LAEYC - Indiana, Association for the Education of 
Y 0 u n g C h i 1 d r e n . * . 

ACE - Associ ati on f or Childhood Education 

NCFR - National Council on Family Relations 
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